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Some Dragonesque Forms on, and 


beneath, Fonts. 


RECENT article in THE RELiQuary,' illustrating and 
A describing some dragons and monsters on fonts, chiefly 
in Sweden, calls to mind the fact that there are in this 
country fonts of quite as much interest and ornamented — 

in the same singular manner. 

The fanciful monsters which our forefathers loved to _per- 
petuate on fonts and. tympana, and elaborate to their heart’s 
content on the crosses of earlier pre-Conquest days, served useful 
purposes in filling up vacant spaces left blank in their scheme 
of ornament; but their appearance was not confined to this 
merely utilitarian purpose ; in the later days of the Norman period’ 
the dragonesque form served the purpose of forming, in many 
cases, the principal feature of the ornamental scheme. A 
favourite type of mythical monster was the little creature usually 
known as the “ salamander.” The salamander seems in a manner 
to have had an especial right, one might almost say, to be an 
ornament on a baptismal font... The salamander was always 


* Vol. xi., p. 189. 
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popularly supposed to be a denizen of the fire; why, therefore, 
should not the brisk imagination of the Norman immediately 
associate it with the ‘“‘ lower world ’’—the fire of fires ? 

It is but one step further to place the effigy of this little creature 
on a baptismal font, for is not the newly-baptised child saved 
by the virtue of water from the antagonistic fire, and is not the 
salamander a typical product of that fire? Thus we find the 
emblem of fire, 
and, therefore, of 
Hell, crawling 
painfully either 
out of or away 
from the bowl of 
the font, always 
with an ex- 
pression of the 
greatest loathing 
on its face— 
always with its 
tail coiled as 
though in agony, 
the agony of a 
severe repulse by 
its deadly foe, 
water. In this 
case the salaman- 
der is merely a 
“type ’”’ of the 
Devil. 

The salaman- 
der was firmly be- 
_ lieved in even in 
the sixteenth century—at any rate, it was abroad, for, in that famous 
autobiography of Benvenuto Cellini, we have a record of his having 
seen one with his own eyes ; this must have been a most remarkable 
incident in his opinion, for he makes a careful record of it in his 
“ Life,’’ which teems with incidents of far, far greater importance, 
yet it is not forgotten. He thus describes the incident :— 

“When I was about five years old my father happened to be 
in a basement chamber of our house, where they had been washing, 
and where a good fire of oak logs was still burning. Happening 


Fig 1.—Youlgreave Font. 
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to look into the fire he spied in the middle of those most burning 
flames a little creature like a lizard, which was sporting in the core 
of the intensest coals. Becoming instantly aware of what the 
thing was he had my sister and me called, and pointing it out to 
us children gave me a great box on the ears, then he pacified 
me good-humouredly and spoke as follows: ‘ My dear little boy, 
I am not striking you for any wrong that you have done, but only 
to make you remem- 
ber that that lizard 
you see in the fire 
is a salamander, a 
creature which has 
never been seen before 
by anyone of whom 
we have credible in- 
formation.’ ’’— (Vide 
Life of Benvenuto 
Cellini, Symonds, 
chap. iv.) 

In the case of the 
salamander on baptis- 
mal fonts we have 
merely a picture of 
the Devil driven from 
the soul of the newly- 
baptised child by 
water. Having thus 
arrived at a represen- 
tation of the Devil, it 
is not surprising to 
find that early Chris- 
tian art should also 
represent him as a 
dragon or mythical 
monster of any type, and we may thus take‘it that ‘these curious evil- 
visaged beasts emerging from beneath the font of the early Church 
are intended more in the light of a symbolical representation of 
the Devil and his works, than of a mere idle fancy which for a time 
dominated the sculptor’s brain. 

The salamander is always represented as a lizard with 
bifurcated tail, in which there is one coil or twist, with two legs 


Fig. 2.—Youlgreave Font. 
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only set very far back on its body, with a rather humped back 
covered by a pair of wings, and with longish ears and thoroughly 
dragon-like head. In many cases the body is covered with scales, 
and the wings are clothed with feathers; three toes or claws 
are the almost invariable rule. The finest examples of this curious 
little creature are at Norton and Youlgreave, both in Derby- 
shire. Figs. 1 and 2 show that at Youlgreave from two points of 
view, in which the salient features are easily recognisable.t The 
example at Norton may be seen in fig. 3 (vide also Paley’s 
Baptismal Fonts); the specimens at Studham closely resemble 
this. On page 193 of vol. xi. of THE RELIQUARY appears an 


Fig 3.—Norton Font. 


illustration of a font at Skreosvik, Sweden, on the foot of which 
is a very perfect and well sculptured salamander, exactly resembling 
the Norton and Youlgreave examples, particularly the latter. 
The following list includes, I believe, all the best known examples 
of fonts having this curious little animal as either the principal 
or a mere accessory ornament :— 

Norton. . . . ~~ . Derbyshire. 

Youlgreave . . 4 ; a 

Haddenham. . . . _ . Bucks. 

Salehurst . . . . . Saeex. 





* Vide Journal of the Derbyshire Archeological Society, vol. 26, pp. 141 to 152. 
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Soleme . . .'. 4 fe 
Bridekirk . . . .  . Cumberland. 
Dearham . : ‘ : ‘ * 
Winchester Cathedral . . Hampshire. 
ee es S| 
Luxulyan - 
Studham . + Bedfordshire 
(Vide RELIQUARY, vol. xv., p. 57-) 
The figures on the fonts at Alphington, Devon, and Ashford- 
in-the-Water, Derbyshire, are very doubtful specimens. Two 
of the best examples—Youlgreave and Norton—are very nearly 


Fig. 4.—Haddenham Font. 


equalled by the Haddenham specimen, in showing to the best 
advantage the principal characteristics of the reptile. A portion 
of the bowl of this latter font is illustrated in fig. 4 ; here, it will 
be noticed, the tail, which has the usual loop, continues rourid 
the bowl in a form of vine; this occurs also at Studham.t The 
two Cornish examples—Luxulyan and St. Austell—are very much 
alike, and of rather a different character to other examples. 
The look of intense loathing or great disappointment which 
is almost always to be observed on the faces of the salamanders 
is curious, as showing that there was evidently an attempt at 





* Illustrated on p. 57 of vol. xi. of THe RELIQUARY. Compare with that at Norton. 
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symbolism, or else the same expression would be hardly likely to 
be a feature in every case. No doubt this facial contortion is 
expressive of the intense disgust of Satan at the reckaiming of 
the infant, and his extreme loathing of the Sacred Element, which 
is thus the cause of his enforced flight. 

The finest examples in England of the use of dragons, or 
grotesque monsters, which are shown as absolutely crawling, 
humbled and abased, from beneath the font itself, are perhaps 
those at Castle Froome, Herefordshire, and in Hereford Cathedral. 
This survival until the present day of one or two specimens of 
baptismal fonts which still bear these monsters lays open a 


Fig. 5.—Castle Froome Font. 


subject for speculation. May it not have been a far more regular 
feature, in the work of Norman times, for these dragons to have 
been represented as beneath the font than we have any idea? 
There is no reason why they should have been actually sculptured, 
as opposed ‘to merely incised, for it may have happened that the 
carver found it more convenient, and certainly very much easier, 
to cut or incise the outline of a dragon on the circular base stone 
of the original font. Of course this is pure conjecture, for there 
are no grounds or material of any sort to warrant more than mere 
supposition, 
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In the case of the Castle Froome font, the dragonesque monsters 
have been partially converted into human beings, while in the 
case of Hereford the heads are more like those of seals, both in 
appearance and in the manner in which they rise from the base 
stone. This likeness to the seal is also very apparent in the case 
of the Decorated font at West Drayton, Middlesex, illustrated 
in vol. xi., p. 194, of THE RELIQUARY. Any one who has ever 
seen a seal rise from the water cannot fail to note the similarity. 

The Castle Froome font, apart from its association with the 
dragons beneath, 
is one of the most 
highly interesting 
in this ' country. 
Though the 
monsters at the 
base have more 
or less been 
imbued with the 
human cast of 
countenance, yet 
the faces are so 
bestial and 
altogether brutal 
that, perhaps, the 
use of the human 
features was more 
accidental than 
intentional, 
though the bodies 
are most certainly 
human. This 
seems to be clear 
proof that these 
monsters, whether dragonesque or human, were intended to 
represent all that is worst in human nature; the very fact that 
they rise from below the font may be meant to show that, with 
the water, which leaves the font and passes down below it, the 
human sin also leaves the body in that water. Therefore, it may 
be assumed that the salamander on the font represents the Devil, 
also that the monsters coming ‘up from the ground into which 
the sin-laden water passes are merely representative of sin. The 


Fig. 6.—Castle Froome Font. 
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font at Castle Froome is shown in figs. 5, 6, 7, from photographs 
by Cecil Gethen, Esq., of Hereford, who has kindly allowed them 
to be here reproduced. The principal item of interest, apart 
from the dragonesque forms at the base, is the finely preserved 
and very elaborate carving of the Baptism of our Lord, quite 
the most suitable subject for a font—this may be seen in fig. 6. 
On the left of the group is St. John the Baptist, who is 
represented as nimbed; both arms are raised in benediction over 
our Lord’s head, above which is the outstretched hand of the 
Father and the Dove, the symbol of the Holy Ghost. Over the 
Baptist’s right 
arm hangs a 
‘stole-like vest- 
ment embroi- 
dered at each end 
with a cross. Our 
Lord is shown in 
the River Jordan, 
which is repre- 
sented by a 
swirling series of 
raised lines, 
singularly well 
made, misty 
in the centre, in 
which our Lord’s 
body is im- 
mersed. In the 
water are four 
fishes, two on 
each side. 
Another very 
good representation of the same subject is on the font at Porchester, 
Hants. (vide Archeological Journal, vol. iii., p.216). Amongst other 
places where this Scriptural event is shown are Wansford, Northants ; 
Fincham, Norfolk ; and Bridekirk, Cumberland. This is a remark- 
able carving, and in exceptionally good preservation. The 
remaining ornament, as may be seen, consists of pairs of doves 
and winged bulls curiously like those of Assyrian art ; round the top 
is a three-ply three-cord plait, while the lower part is entirely 
ornamented with irregularly interlaced cords of single ply. 


Fig. 7.—Castle Froome Font. 
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"In fig. 7 the dragon head is broken off at the east end, but here 
the manacled hands are clearly shown, and form a most undoubted 
illustration of the fact that the creature possessing them, +.e., 
Sin, is now chained and fettered by the power of the font. 

In the case of the example in Hereford Cathedral, shown in 
fig. 8, from a photo. by Cecil Gethen, Esq., the monsters beneath 
the font, though having a certain likeness to those at Castle 
Froome, have not got the same intensely brutalized human cast 
of countenance; the treatment of the hair has much in common, 
but the beasts here have paws which can be clearly seen in the 
case of the one on the extreme left of fig. 8; that, however, on 


Fig. 8.—Hereford Cathedral Font. 


the extreme right best gives the appearance of the seal, as noticed 
before. The terrible contrast of a new—and, presumably, gaudy 
—mass of mosaic round these monsters is much to be regretted. 
The font itself is an excellent specimen of good sound Norman 
work, without too much elaboration and needless repetition. 
Under a finely ornamented arcade is a series of figures whose feet 
project on to the projecting cornice of the base, or stem, of the 
font (a restoration below the feet). 

The general arrangement is:very much like that often met 
with on leaden fonts, e.g., at Ashover, Derbyshire (vide RELIQUARY, 
vol. vii, p. 270); and at Walton-on-the-Hill, Surrey (vide 
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RELIQUARY, vol. iii., p. 235), though, of course, it is by no 
means unusual in stone. The square key pattern round the top of 
the bowl, just above the arcade, should be noticed, as it appears 
to have descended from pre-Norman times. 

These monsters beneath fonts are not confined to the period 
of Norman art, as has been seen in the article on the subject in 
vol. xi. of THE RELIQUARY; another late example may be seen 
in the font at Wiston, Suffolk,* illustrated by Paley under the name 
of Weston, where four lions recumbent on the base of the shaft 
usurp the place of the monsters of earlier days. In St. Gregory's 
church, Norwich,' is a font of the Decorated period, with faces 
of men and beasts alternately emerging from beneath the shaft 


Fig. 9.—Ashford-in-the- Water Font. 


of the font, while in the church of St. John Sepulchre,' at the same 
place, the shaft is guarded by four sitting lions, which may be 
descended from the monsters of early medieval times. 

The font at Ashford-in-the-Water, of fifteenth century date, 
has a peculiar little animal which, though lacking the main 
characteristics of the salamander in their entirety, has just 
enough resemblance to give the idea that it is a descendant. It 
is carved as though it actually protruded through the shaft of the 
font—head one side, tail the other, both of which are shown in 
fig. 9. The illustrations of the font at Youlgreave, figs. 1 and 2, 
possibly require some explanation. In fig. 1 the salamander’s 

* Vide Paley’s Baptismal Fonts. 
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body only is shown ; it is here represented as lying upon its back 
and with its head, and, more particularly, its tongue, supporting 
the very curious little bowl attached to the unique font. This 
little bowl may be seen in both figs. 1 and 2, and in fig. 2 the tongue 
and head of the salamander may be seen supporting it. Its use 
was, most probably, to hold a movable silver basin in which was 
caught the water which fell from the head of the child. The 
little bowl is hollow and drainless. Here, then, is the salamander, 
i.e., the Devil, actually forced to support the very utensil into 
which the consecrated water falls. Fig. 1 shows very clearly 
the curled bifurcated tail and the short, three-toed, backward 
set legs which the salamander nearly always possesses. 

No doubt there are many other fonts with interesting dragons 
or salamanders carved upon them, of which no notice has yet 
been taken, owing, probably, to the fact that they are not 
commonly known, and it would be most interesting to have a 
complete list both of the salamander and of the dragons as at 
Castle Froome. 

G. Le BLanc SMITH. 
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The Old Crosses of the Isle of Man.’ 


CONSIDERABLE literature has already grown up around 
A the early sculptural stones of Manxland. Casts of some 
of the more important inscriptions were taken as long 
ago as 1841, by Mr. W. Bally, of Manchester; they 
were bought by that painstaking antiquary, the late Sir Henry 
Dryden, in 1844. About ten years later Sir Henry visited the 
island and made arrangements for procuring further casts and 
moulds ; but at the time of a second visit, in 1873, he found that 
most of them had been broken. In 1889 Mr. Kermode, the author 
of this volume, set about making a thorough collection of casts, 
which is now in the museum at Castle Rushen in a complete form, 
accessible to all residents and visitors, as well as to students and 
experts. In the same year as the first casts were taken, 
Mr. Kinnebrook published his Eéchings of the Runic Monuments 
in the Isle of Man. The etchings, twenty-six in number, are, 
however, sadly incorrect. Professor Munch, who saw copies of 
Bally’s casts, was the first to read the runes with tolerable accuracy. 
Several of his readings were first published in the memoirs of the 
Royal Society for the Ancient Literature of the North, between the 
years 1845-9. In Warsaae’s Danes and Norwegians in England 
(1832), figures and accounts are given of several of the Manx Crosses. 
In 1857 the Rev. J. G. Cumming published his Runic and other 
Monumental Remains of the Isle of Man, illustrated by figures 
taken from photographs of the casts. 

The literature of the subject began to assume a more scientific 
form some thirty years later, this phase being inaugurated by 
an article on the Manx Runes, by Canon Isaac Taylor, which 
appeared in the Manx Note Book for July, 1886, in which the 
chronology of the Scandinavian runes was discussed in detail. 
This article provoked wholesome criticism, and particular attention 
to the subject from such scientific men as Professor Boyd Dawkins, 
Dr. Vigfusson, Sir Henry Dryden, Mr. Kermode, and others, with 
spirited rejoinders from Canon Taylor. 





* Manx Crosses ; or, The Inscribed and Sculptured Monuments of the Isle of Man 
Srom about the end of the Fifth to the beginning of the Thirteenth Century, by 
P. M. C. Kermode, F.S.A.Scot. (Bemrose & Sons Ltd. Price 63s. net.) 
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In January, 1887, Mr. J. Romilly Allen put the whole matter 
on a more classified and scientific plane by a paper read before 
the British Archzological Association, entitled The Early Christian 
Monuments of the Isle of Man. In the same year Mr. Kermode 
published his first Catalogue of Manx Crosses, of which a second 
revised and much enlarged edition appeared in 1892. In the 
RELIQUARY AND ILLUSTRATED ARCHZOLOGIST of April, 1896, 
and of April and July, 1902, appeared the same gentleman’s accounts 
of the crosses of Lonan and Maughold. 
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Cross-House at Maughold. 


It may here be remarked that the late Mr. Romilly Allen, the 
well-known editor of this journal, was recognised throughout 
England, Wales, and Scotland, as well as in Scandinavia in general, 
as the best expert in Great Britain on pre-Conquest sculpture. 
The last conversation that the present writer had with his friend, 
whom he had known well for more than twenty years, was on 
the subject of the Isle of Man crosses, and the last letter that he 
received from him, very shortly ‘before his death, was about this 
book. In it he wrote: ‘ I am much looking forward to this book ; 
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it is going to be good and thoroughly illustrated. May be I shall 
ask you to notice it in THE Retiguary, for I am seedy again, 
and may not be up toit.” Alas! his fears were more than fulfilled. 
In his preface Mr. Kermode states that he was led by Mr. Romilly 
Allen to make one of his most interesting discoveries. Later on 
he adds :— 

“It is almost needless to say that I am greatly indebted to 
Mr. Romilly Allen for his able analysis of Celtic patterns ; I make 
many references to his Early Christian Monuments of Scotland, 
a work which no student can afford to be without.” 

It might, perhaps, be thought by some, that as so much of both 
letterpress and illustration has been issued as to the Early Manx 
Crosses, there was no room for more; but this is emphatically 
not the case. This really grand volume is not only thorough in 
every sense of the word, but imparts a very large share of infor- 
mation which is quite original. Herein is set forth a complete 
account of every inscribed and sculptured monument of the Isle 
of Man—as discovered up to the date of going to press—from 
about the end of the fifth to the beginning of the thirteenth 
century. Those so far brought to light in the Isle of Man number 
one hundred and seventeen, many of them within the last six years ; 
about seventy of the whole number are now for the first time 
figured and fully described. The usual idea of those who have read 
a little about the Manx crosses, or have studied them on the spot, 
is that the island is memorable for its Scandinavian stones, and, 
especially, for its inscriptions in the Latin runes. It will be a 
surprise to many, even among those who take particular interest 
in such subjects, to learn that Mr. Kermode is able to show that 
nearly two-thirds of the total are pre-Scandinavian, and that 
Hiberno-Saxon as well as Anglian runes occur in addition to those 
of undoubted Scandinavian origin. 

We are inclined to think that no branch of archeological 
research has ever before been illustrated on such thoroughly accurate 
and painstaking lines as is the case with this fine volume, which 
reflects the greatest credit on all concerned in its production. At 
first Mr. Kermode intended to be satisfied with photographs of 
the stones; but, however suitable such a process may be for the 
smaller and better preserved pieces, it was soon found that it was 
unsatisfactory in a large number of instances, where the surface 
had been roughened and cracked by the weather. It was, there- 
fore, decided to make use throughout—save in one or two 
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exceptions—of reduced copies of most carefully made full-size 
drawings, many of them being re-done several times before the 
draughtsman was satisfied. Moreover, the drawings themselves 
were based on rubbings outlined with the stone before him; and, 
in shading, Mr. Kermode had the further aid of casts and photo- 
graphs. The lavish supply of illustrations includes fifty-eight 
figures or groups of figures in the text, and sixty-six full-paged 
plates, in addition to tailpieces from designs on the Manx crosses. 

To at- 
tempt to 
set out even 
in general 
terms the 
great variety 
of subjects 
upon which 
sucha volume 
as this throws 
light, would 
take far more 
space than 


could be 
afforded. A 
good idea, 


however,may 
be formed 
from citing 
the tersely 
expressed 
opening sen- 
tence of the 
preface :— 
“The engraved and sculptured stones which are described 
and figured in this volume are of more than local interest. They 
constitute a continuous series of monuments dating from the 
introduction of Christianity into these parts to the beginning of 
the thirteenth century, and form a connecting link between the 
early sepulchral stones of Wales, the inscribed slabs of Ireland, 
the cross slabs of Scotland, and the Celtic, Anglian, and Scan- 
dinavian stones of the North of England, and, as such, cannot 
be neglected by students of this interesting subject. 





Tendril Pattern and Designs of Linked Bands. 
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contemporary records and illustrations of the period when the 
British Isles were occupied by Celtic inhabitants; they manifest 
traces of the Anglian folk, who, like the Danes, must have come 
over from Northumbria ; and afford evidence of the four centuries 
of occupation by the Scandinavians, who arrived in Man by way 
of the Western Isles of Scotland. They mark also the spread 
and development of Christian art, and have a practical value in 
suggesting how their peculiar system of decorative ornamentation 
may be developed and applied to modern purposes.” 

As an example of the care bestowed on the details of the text 
and illustrations which accompany the chapter on “ The Art of 
the Manx Crosses,”’ the drawings of the tendril pattern and designs 
of linked bands are here reproduced. 

There is a delightful illustration of Peel Castle and Cathedral, 
showing the gabie of St. Patrick’s Church (see frontispiece of this 
number). 

Those of us who are old enough to remember the days when 
these absorbingly interesting stone records of the past were treated 
for the most part with general neglect and occasional outrage, 
will rejoice to learn that these venerable monuments are in no 
further danger of neglect ; that their value is now fully appreciated 
by the people at large, whose privilege it is to possess them; and 
that whilst this volume was in the press the Tynwald Court voted 
a sum of £250 out of revenue towards placing the crosses under 
cover in their respective parishes. 

No part of the island has proved so rich in early Christian 
remains as the saintly district of Maughold. The special care 
taken of these priceless stones is shown by the illustration of the 
thoroughly suitable and comely cross-house at Maughold, which 
was opened by the Lieutenant-Governor, Lord Raglan, on 
11th October, 1906. 

Towards bringing about these praiseworthy results no one 
has taken a greater part than Mr. Kermode. As some slight 
appreciation of his tactful labours and rare archeological skill, 
it is much to be hoped that a cordial and considerable reception 
may be accorded to his magnum opus as represented in these pages 


J. Cuartes Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. 
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The Trinity in Medizval Art, 


As represented in the “ Trinita.” 


URING the Middle Ages, from the twelfth to the sixteenth 

1) centuries a particular and peculiar mode of representing the 

Trinity prevailed in the realm of Art, whether in painting 

or sculpture ; on glass, ivory, wood, and metal ; in books 

and bindings, on seals and signet rings, in enamels and mosaics. 

The essential characteristic of this method is the figure of the Second 

Person of the Trinity upon a cross upheld by the hands of the First 

Person ; the Third usually, but not always, appearing in the form 

of a Dove, sometimes seated upon an arm of the cross, sometimes 

flying and in such a position that it seems to issue or proceed from 

the Father. Such a representation is usually called by the Italian 
word a ‘‘ Trinita.”’ 

Some writers describe it as of late origin in Art ; others associate 
its appearance with an early age of Christian iconography. As a 
matter of fact, very little has been written on the subject, and a 
lengthy research has only enabled me to find a few paragraphs 
scattered among a variety of works on various branches of Sacred 
Art. -Among the advocates of the later origin of this device is 
- Hulme, who in his Symbolism in Christian Art, says: ‘‘ Among the 
later Italian painters the Trinita, a conventional representation 
of the Godhead, was a favourite subject. A very good typical 
example by Pesellino may be seen in the National Gallery, in 
which we see Christ extended upon the Cross, while the Dove 
hovers above. The Father is seated surrounded by cherubim and 
seraphim, and with outstretched hands beneath those of the 
Saviour sustains the weight of the Cross.” 

Didron upholds, in his Christian Iconography, an earlier origin, 
and Mrs. Jameson confirms the same when she says: ‘‘ The device 
known as the Italian Trinity obtainedastrange popularity from the 
twelfth to the seventeenth centuries. The First Person was invested 
with human form, the Second was represented by the Crucifix, and 
the Third by the Dove proceeding from the lips of the Father.” 


17 
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It will be noticed that Mrs. Jameson used the word ‘‘ strange ”’ 
in connection with this device, but Didron appears to regard it as 
a developmental stage in the evolution of attempts to represent 
the Trinity. Thus, he says, in the earliest period ‘‘ it is not so 
much the group of the Trinity that is depicted, as the casual meeting 
of the Three Persons” ; then about the ninth century they become 
more closely associated in a group, but not in contact. In later 
representations the First and Second Persons are more closely 
united by the medium of the Third, who appears as a Dove, the 
tips of whose extended wings are actually in contact with them, or 
by the Three seated close together and holding, it may be, ‘‘ a scroll, 
which serves in some degree to unite them. . . . But in the 


Fig. 1.—Twelfth Century. 


twelfth century, the Father holding the Cross upon which the Son 
hangs, the Dove hovering above, forms a group perfectly defined, 
and one which seems to have appealed in a particular manner to 
the medizval artists.” 3 

Such a device, moreover,-appears as a representation. of God 
the Father manifesting His crucified Son to the world ; an Epiphany, 
as it were ; an Ecce Homo uttered by the Father, as much as merely 
a mode of depicting the Trinity. For, indeed, an apparent Trinita 
does not always conform to its title, since, though rarely, the Dove 
which represents the Holy Spirit is absent. 

The question of the origin of this device, both as to date and 
manner, is an interesting one, and not the less so because neither 
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the one nor the other is a matter of certitude. No examples appear 

to exist before the twelfth century, but from their appearance at 

that period, Trinitas continued for four hundred years to be a very 

favourite formula for representing the Trinity in Western Europe. 

It is true, however, that in the later medieval period it became 

superseded to a certain extent by more anthropomorphic devices, 

and first the three bodies and then the three heads became blended 

into one, three faces surmounting a single body, and themselves 

surmounted by a single forehead, in a manner more curious or 

ingenious than beautiful. Didron, the great French ecclesiologist, 

gives the period already stated, namely, the twelfth century, as the 

earliest date of any Trinita with which he was acquainted, and he 

notes, in addition, that 

the particular instance he 

has in view—a painted 

window at St. Denis—is 

remarkable for being with- 

out the Dove, representa- 

tive of the Holy Spirit. 5S 

On the authority of one — “y } 
y 

\ 


so learned in archzo- \ 
i 
—<—f 
\\\/\ 
WE 


logical matters, and in 
Fig. 3.—Thirteenth Century. 


the absence of any YA 


evidence of an_ earlier | 
origin, this date must be 
accordingly accepted as ll 

















correct. 

As regards the manner 
and place of origin, 
the name of this device, the Italian Trinita, would seem to settle 
the question of locality. Whether this be so or not, Italy was the 
fons et origo of medieval art, and thus the inception of the idea 
in the studio of some painter, or one of the congeries and schools of . 
art in that home of light, learning and the beautiful, would ensure 
its propagation by pupils wandering from one university school or 
studio to another, as was the wont of seekers after truth and 
beauty in those Middle Ages, which we, in our self-sufficiency, 
denominate the Dark. . 

If it be not possible to trace the rise of this device from any 
particular place, much more impossible would it be to assign its 
inception to any individual, Nor can it indeed be affirmed to have 
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sprung complete to birth, like Athene from the head of Zeus ; for 
it may rather have been, like almost everything else, a development, 
more or less gradual, an evolution, the product of convergent ideas. 
Yet, were this the case, we might expect to find some one or more 
of the intermediate steps or stages necessary to such a result ; but 
it may be said, speaking generally, that none such have been found 
—we dare not say do not exist. On the contrary, the device appears 
in most of its earliest instances as fully developed in every essential 
as in the latest examples. And its earliest period, as we have seen, 
is the twelfth century, a period whose art, fortunately abundant, 
has been sufficiently explored to exclude the expectation that any 
evolutionary missing link in the development of this design lurks, 
as yet, undiscovered, to reward research. I said mos¢ of the earliest 
instances designedly, for there is one—and that one the very example 
which Didron quotes as the most ancient known—which is not com- 
plete in every essential, wanting, as has been said, the Dove which 
should personify the Holy Ghost. And here, it seems, if anywhere, 
that we have a preliminary evolutionary stage in the development 
of the device. For it is not beyond the limit of lawful and logical 
conjecture, to suppose that in the first inception of the idea no inten- 
tion whatever existed of representing the Trinity of the Three Persons; 
but that rather it depicted the Father exhibiting His crucified Son 
to the world, emphasising and recalling to recollection the great 
Sacrifice of God for man. It may have been also another method 
of presenting the Ecce Homo, which painters had depicted in other 
ways so often before. Didron himself, though not advancing this 
opinion or conjecture, remarks on the rarity of this omission, and 
considers it to call for explanation ; since the Abbot, who caused its 
creation, was, he states, an ecclesiastic of unbending orthodoxy in 
an age of heresies, who would have avoided, as he would the 
Evil One, any utterance, and much more any blazoning forth 
of heresy against the Holy Trinity. And, on the other hand, 
Didron decidedly pronounces against the omission having been 
accidental. What explanation of the exclusion of any depicting 
of the Dove in this window remains, but that the raison d’ére of 
the painting was such as I have conjectured, and not at all to present 
the Trinity to view. 

But, given such a picture as this, the idea would soon occur to 
a painter of windows or a designer of shrines to adapt the device 
to the representation of the Trinity simply by the mere addition 
of the Dove, already, from the period of the Catacombs, the symbol 
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of the Holy Spirit. From the mere introduction of the Dove in an 
undefined position further elaboration was brought about, and a 
definite doctrine presented; by making it proceed from the Father ; 
and in many cases the function of the Holy Ghost as the Comforter 
appears shadowed forth by the close approximation of the head 
and beak of the Dove to the inclined head of Christ, as though 
whispering words of consolation in His ear. Such is one view of 
this interesting question. Another way in which to look for light 
upon the subject of the inception of this device of the Trinita is 
still to view it with regard to the history of the representations of 
the Trinity in general, but, as it were, from another angle. During 
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the first eight centuries of Christianity, Trinities in the realm of Art 
were, as Didron says, ‘‘ in a state of experimental preparation,”’ 
while in the first four no representation of the doctrine whatever 
is to be found. The abundant remains of the Catacombs, with all 
their variety, are entirely destitute of attempts to present the 
Trinity to view. In the fifth century such a group first appears, 
its chiefest example being a mosaic in the basilica of St. Felix at 
Nola, erected by Paulinus the Bishop, a group described in verse 
by the Bishop himself, who says that in it the voice of the Father 
thunders in the sky, Christ stands by as a lamb, while the Holy Spirit 
issues forth as a Dove. In describing another Trinity, executed in 
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mosaic in another church under the same dedication, St. Paulinus 
speaks of Christ as ‘‘ a snowy lamb standing beneath a bloody cross.”’ 
In these earliest groups of the Trinity, therefore, the Second Person 
is represented by the Cross or as a lamb, while a Dove hovers by 
as the symbol of the Third, the First Person generally in anthro- 
pomorphic form emerging from the clouds above ; and such forms 
lingered as late as the thirteenth century. It is the use of the Cross in 
these representations as the symbol of Christ that in all probability 
we may find contributory to the origin of the form called Trinita. 
For the Cross being already part of a much-used design, it doubtless 
occurred to some painter, sculptor or worker in mosaic to place the 
figure of Christ upon it, instead of leaving Him as a lamb standing 
thereby, or in the absence even of that emphasising symbol. 

A further step towards the complete evolution of the design 
would not be difficult to imagine, namely, to cause the Cross with 
the crucified Second Person to be upheld by the hands of the First, 
either sitting on the clouds with glory or on an altar or a throne. 
The last step to be taken would be to place the Third Person as a 
Dove in more intimate relation by depicting it sitting on an arm 
of the Cross or hovering over the head of Christ, while to make it 
descend from the mouth of God, as a breath, would emphasise the 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit proceeding from the Father. When 
once the device had attained this development, it is not difficult to 
imagine that it would become popular, appearing as adequate a 
representation of the Trinity in a compact and comprehensive form 
as was necessary to fulfil the requirements both of Theology and Art. 
It is difficult otherwise to account for ‘‘ the strange popularity ” 
of the design ; on the other hand, it is no easier to think of any 
other device which would express so much in so few figures, and 
those so familiar, and easily ‘‘ understanded of the people ’’—a 
by no means unimportant consideration in days when the great bulk 
of the population was illiterate and mainly teachable by senses 
which they shared with the beasts that perish. For this reason 
churches were filled with images and pictures to appeal to the eye, 
resounded with music to stir the people by the ear, and were pervaded 
with the aroma of incénse to soothe them by the sense of smell. 
Even in our own country, with a population of perhaps much lower 
sensibilities than those of the sunny south, our churches in the 
medizval period contained abundant decoration, and the darkness 
of the Middle Ages was illuminated, even in almost every humble 
village church, by decorations and paintings on walls and pillars, 
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windows and roofs. And so such a device as the Trinita was likely 
to be appreciated alike by priest and people. To the painters and 
sculptors themselves it possessed a further value in the compactness 
of its grouping and the consequent economy of space, and one that 
lent itself by its (imaginary) containing and bounding lines to be 
placed in panels and comprised under canopies. Hence we often 
find it on the panel of a triptych; in an oblong or lozenge quarry 
of a window; or on a vesica-shaped seal. Having obtained its 
measure of acceptance in the school, the studio, the city or the 
country of its birth, this device 
soon attained what Mrs. Jameson 
calls ‘‘a strange popularity,” 
spreading over the Continent, and 
to the British Isles. 

The means by which it widened 
the sphere of its cult was,in the 
first case, doubtless by the 
peregrinations of the pupils of 
those painters to whom it owed 
its inception ; and in the second 
by the influence of some one of 
those manuals of art—and more 
especially of ecclesiastical art— 
which were the guides, philoso- 
phers and friends of many a 
medieval worker in the fine arts 
living remote from the schools 
and studios of the great centres 
of light and learning of the 
Middle Ages. Such a one was 
the Byzanti Manual of Painting, 
which had a great vogue in the 
ages before the period of printing ; though it must be confessed that, 
owing its origin and inspiration to the Eastern branch of the Church, it 
cannot have been esteemed an authority to be followed on the subject 
of the Trinity, concerning which it held heretical opinions. That this 
second cause of the spread of this method of representing the Trinity 
was strongly contributory to the result, is probable from the striking 
similitude of many Trinitas in various details of the design. Thus, 
God the Father is almost invariably seated upon a structure more 
resembling an altar than a throne, when, had it not been so prescribed 














Fig. 6.—Central Panel of a Triptych. 
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by precept, one would have expected to see Him seated upon the 
clouds, as is the case in such numbers of other sacred pictures. 
That an altar is intended to be represented, and not a seat or throne, 
is evident not only from its general form, but also from the fact 
that in some cases it bears consecration crosses of the usual boutondée 
form, such as were employed at the consecration of a church, on its 


Fig. 6a.—Trinity: Rodmell Church, Sussex. 


walls, inside or out, on window sills or jambs, as well as on every 
altar’s body and slab. That the figures of Christ are very generally 
alike in these Trinitas is not remarkable, the type of the crucified 
form being so well established, nay stereotyped ; but that the repre- 
sentations of God the Father are strikingly similar seems suggestive, 
in a form so seldom depicted, of the following of a formula prescribed 
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by some rule. On the other hand, there is a noticeable variety of 
treatment in the presentation of the Holy Spirit asa Dove. Usually 
it proceeds apparently from the mouth of the Father; not seldom 
it hovers over the head of Christ ; sometimes it perches on the dexter 
limb of the Cross ; more rarely it appears as though flying toward 
the centre of the device from one side, especially the dexter ; while in 
one case it has been placed in the extraordinary position and state 
of nailed to the vertex of the Cross. All these appearances may be 
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Fig. 7.—Fifteenth Century. 


seen in the accompanying figures, derived from as many sources. ‘In 
fig. 1, of twelfth century date, it will be seen that all Three persons 
bear the cruciferous nimbus, but that the Dove is in the somewhat 
unusual position of apparent movement from Christ to the Father, 
who is seated on a rainbow. In fig. 2 the usual position is adopted 
of the Holy Spirit as-a Dove proceeding from the Father to the 
Son, who alone of the Three has the cruciferous nimbus, the Dove in 
this case (taken from a Latin MS.) being destitute of any aureole. 
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The Father is seen seated on a three-tiered seat, which, whether 
altar or throne, bears a consecration cross. In fig. 3, of thirteenth 
century date, all three Persons have the cruciferous nimbus, 
and the Dove is in the usual position, the Father being seated 
on what is certainly as much like an altar as a throne. In 
the Trinita on- glass in a window in Rodmell church, in Sussex 
(fig. 6a), only the figure of the Second Person is complete. It is an 
interesting piece of old stained glass, probably of thirteenth century 
date. Another Trinita of the following century shows the Three 
Persqns within a vesica-shaped radiant aureole, the Father having 
a large nimbus ornamented with quatrefoils, the Dove, in the usual 
orthodox position, has no nimbus, while that of Christ is cruciferous. 
At the upper and lower ends of the vesica on each side are the 
symbols of the Evangelists, the two Marys sitting on the ground 
beside those of St. Luke and St. Matthew. Two fourteenth century 
examples may be seen in the National Gallery, in a picture by Andrea 
Orcagna, and another by Landini, while the next century is repre- 
sented in the same gallery by examples painted by Pesellino and 
Mansuelli. Two other instances of fifteenth century date are re- 
produced here, the first (fig. 4) occurs on a heavy gold ring found on 
the site of Lewes Priory. Init the Father and the Son have cruciferous 
nimbi, but the Dove, in the usual orthodox position, is without 
one. In fig. 5 we have a like example, also one of the facets of a 
finger ring, in this case one found at Orford Castle, in Suffolk. Both 
of these rings bear evidences of having been enamelled. The 
Trinita shown in fig. 6 occurs as the central leaf of a triptych. It 
will be seen that neither of the nimbi are cruciferous, and that the 
Dove is without one. Although depicted as perched on the Cross, 
its procession from the Father is evidently intended to be taught 
by the radiant lines issuing from the mouth of God. At the foot 
of the Cross are the three Marys, while around the vesica, which 
encloses the Trinity, is a crowd of winged cherubs’ heads. 

In fig. 7 is shown a Trinita from an ornamented roll of prayers 
written by a certain Percival, Canon of Coverham, in Yorkshire, in the 
latter part of the fifteenth century. It is very ill-drawn, but is given 
as showing various departures from the usual formula. The Father is 
seen crowned, but without a nimbus, seated on what is evidently an 
altar, with three consecration crosses on it. Unlike the majority of 
cases, where the Cross is very small, a huge one is represented here, 
with no apparent support. The Dove, which is very like the pelicans 
which appear in other ornamental parts of this prayer roll, is ir 
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the unusual position of the sinister side of the picture, and is without 
a nimbus. The Dove is shown in still another unusual position, 
namely, flying towards the Father from the dexter side. It occurs 
on a seal attached to the deed of surrender of St. Mary de Westacre 
at the, Dissolution. Another seal, of Bishop Arundel of Chichester 
(1459-1478), has a Trinita upon it, while yet another, of the thirteenth 
century, may be seen depicted in the Archeological Journal, vol. xiii. 
Wolsey’s great seal also bore a Trinita. The remains of an ancient 
oratory cross at Luxulyan, once elaborately canopied and crocketted, 
has carved on it ‘‘ an aged figure, probably intended for God the 
Father, sitting on a chair and holding in His lap the crucifiedSaviour.” 
Another Trinita occurs on the antique paten of Cliffe church, in 
Kent. 

Such are some of the very various kinds of Trinitas and the 
equally varied situations in which they may be looked for; but, 
after all, only a small part of the great number that exists are 
here depicted. 


W. HENEAGE LEGGE. 
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bell-tower, and as equivalent to the Italian campanile and 


ae term ‘‘ belfry”’ is generally understood to mean a 


the French beffrot ; but it is more correctly confined to 
the wooden cage in which the bells are hung, and to the 
chamber of the tower which usually contains it. The word 














Fig 1.—Brookland, Romney Marsh, Kent. 


itself seems to be of 
somewhat uncertain 
origin, and it does 
not occur in the 
English language 
before the fifteenth 
century; but although 
it appears to be so 
closely allied to the 
French beffrot, it can- 
not be said to be de- 
rived from it, as that 
itself contains no 
allusion to bells. The 
French and Flemish 
beffrois are so called 
after the name of the 
movable wooden 
towers employed in 
early medizval times 
for the sieges of forti- 
fied towns, which they 
perhaps at first re- 
sembled in form as 


well as in construction. But although this accounts for the origin 
of the French name, it does not for that of the English, and 
Dr. Murray suggests that the alteration of the first syllable of the 
word was merely due to its popular association with bells. 

Such being the origin of its name, the circumstance of its isolation 
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or of its wooden construction should scarcely strike us as being 
peculiar. Nevertheless, the fact remains that a detached belfry 
is a rarity, and one such wholly constructed of wood almost unique ; 
and such towers must be regarded as a survival of an earlier mode 
of building now fallen into desuetude. The association of bells 
with towers is now so universal that it is often forgotten that towers 
were not primarily erected for their reception; and that a large 
proportion of the medieval ecclesiastical towers were so constructed 
as to be wholly unsuitable for the purpose. The earliest medieval 
towers, such as the Roman campanili, the Irish round towers, and 
the towers erected in pre-Conquest times in this country, were 
undoubtedly constructed for defensive purposes; and if at later 
times bells have been hung in them, it has only been after alteration 
and adaptation. That they were built for defence is shewn by the 
solidness of their lower storeys, which, in the case of the Roman 
and Saxon examples, are almost invariably only approached from 
the interior of the buildings to which they are attached, and in the 
case of the Irish towers, where the entrance was raised high above 
the ground and only reached by a removable ladder; and in the 
fact that as originally constructed there was no provision made for 
hanging bells. 

When bells began to be made of a size too great for mere hand- 
ringing, and it became necessary to place them in some permanent 
position, the church towers were naturally selected as at once the 
most appropriate and the most convenient position ; but for some 
centuries the bells were too small to necessitate any special pre- 
cautions being taken to protect the towers in which they were placed 
from being damaged by their vibration. But as bells grew larger 
in size and more common in use, two sets of circumstances arose 
which brought about the erection of independent belfries and the 
construction of church towers in a manner more suitable for their 
adjustment. 

When the Communes of Northern France were first firmly estab- 
lished by the charters of Louis the Fat at the commencement of 
the twelfth century, difficulties at once arose with the clergy as to 
the use of the church bells for calling together the citizens to their 
various meetings, and, with their sympathies naturally on the side 
of feudal rule and opposed to the new-found freedom of the 
people, they altogether refused to permit the church bells to be 
sounded except for their own religious offices. The brawls which 
were constantly arising within the cities in consequence of the 
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enfranchised townsmen insisting on what they claimed as their 
right, and the violent opposition of the clergy to what they regarded 
as the desecration of utensils they esteemed sacred, led to the founda- 
tion of the civic belfry in all the free towns. These belfries were 
not erected primarily to contain peals of bells or the carillons with 
which many of them are now furnished, but to hang one large bell, 
the sound of which should be heard all over the city and the country 
round, to be rung only as a warning or as a summons as circumstances 
might require. Such 
towers, which became 
used also as watch 
towers and provided 
store-rooms for muni- 
ments, were built in 
central and isolated 
positions, so as to 
serve the main pur- 
pose for which they 
were erected ; and as 
** towers of pride ” to 
their cities they became 
a cause of rivalry and 
sometimes of war be- 
tween them. The 
struggles for suprem- 
acy between Ghent 
and Bruges lasted as 
long as their own 
independence; and 
the dragon of Con- 
stantinople, which 
: Baldwin presented to 
the Brugeois to crown their belfry, now swings above that of 
Ghent as a memorial of these destructive feuds. Of the 
earliest belfries of the free towns of North France we have 
no remains, except perhaps in the substructure of that at 
Amiens ; indeed, in some of these towns, such as Noyon and 
Laon, it is not unlikely that terms were come to with the clergy 
to permit a bell of the commune to be hung in a church steeple. 
In the Netherlands, however, a great number of belfries of ancient 
foundation remain, of which, perhaps, the earliest is that of Tournay. 
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Fig. 2.—Voxtorp, Kalmar, Sweden. 
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This important cathedral city was enfranchised by Philip Augustus 
in 1187, and his charter, among other things, particularly enumerates 
the building of a belfry as one of the privileges granted to the citizens. 
They, finding in their midst and close to the cathedral a dismantled 
Roman watch-tower, adapted it to their new requirements, and, 
with numerous additions and alterations, it remains the belfry of 
Tournay to this day. Most of the important cities of Flanders, 
such as Bruges, Ghent, Veuren and Ypres, early erected towers for 
their bells, which, disguised more or less by later accretions, still 
exist ; but the most important of all, that of Brussels, has been 
destroyed. 

For reasons not to be discussed here, the cleavage between the 
clergy and laity in civic life was not so marked in this country as 
abroad, and no necessity seems ever to have arisen in any English 
corporate town for the erection of its own special belfry; but in 
London, at least, the citizens seem to have possessed their own bell, 
which was used only for civic purposes. St. Paul’s Cathedral had, 
as was the case with many other cathedral churches in England, a 
detached belfry of stone and wood standing at the east end of the 
church, in which was a bell used for calling the citizens together 
for their folkmotes. Shortly before the Dissolution there were in 
this belfry four large bells, then known as the Jesus Bells, because 
they were considered to belong especially to the Jesus Chapel in 
the Cathedral crypt ; and the citizens’ bell may have been one of 
these, its special civic uses having been forgotten. Tradition says 
that the fate of these bells, after the belfry had been destroyed, 
was to be gambled away to one Sir Miles Partridge and melted down 
to pay his debts. The detached belfry which stood in the Sanctuary 
by Westminster Abbey until comparatively recent times may have 
been erected, in its isolated position, partly for civil purposes ; but 
there seems to be some uncertainty both as to its foundation and 
original use. Stow speaks of it as being erected to be the belfry 
of the royal chapel of St. Stephen, although outside the precinct of 
the palace and some distance to the west of it; and according 
to him it was furnished with three great bells to be rung on state 
occasions, such as coronations, triumphs, and the funerals of princes. 
But Braley and Britton, in their history of the Palace of Westminster, 
say that in this Stow was mistaken, and that the belfry he refers to 
was the older one belonging to the Abbey, a vast structure of wood 
and stone, large enough to contain both the Abbey bells and those 
required for civil purposes, 
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But other reasons, apart from their civil use, suggested the isola- 
tion of the belfries. As the bells increased in size, and the desire 
to get as much sound out of them as possible by swinging or ringing 
them increased also, it was found that the vibration which they 
caused not only endangered the fabric of the towers themselves, 
but that of any building to which the tower might be attached. 
In France the difficulty was met by the erection within the stone 
towers of a vast independent structure of timber carefully braced 
together, carried up 
from the lower walls, 
which could oscillate 
freely itself without 
conveying the vibra- 
tions to the external 
walls, whilst permit- 
ting them to be pierced 
with immense window- 
openings for the free 
emission of the sound. 
There was such an 
erection as this in one 
of the western towers 
of Chartres Cathedral, 
destroyed by fire in 
the last century, which 

: is figured by Viollet 
oe 7 pore A le Duc, and which was 
i practically a detached 
wooden belfry, 
screened outside . by 

Fig. 3.—Gamla-Upsala, Sweden. stone arcades. 

Although Sir Chris- 
topher Wren designed a Siceing of this sort for the bells of 
St. Michael’s at Coventry, we in this country adopted generally 
a different expedient. It is not to be forgotten that the 
English ring their bells in a much more energetic manner 
than is done abroad, the bells being actually swung upside- 
down and set with their mouths up when the ringers stop 
between the peals, whereas on the continent they merely swing the 
bell sufficiently to make the clapper strike 1t. Whether it was our 
energy in bell-ringing that made us cautious of hanging bells in 
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the towers attached to our churches, or whether the safe course we 
adopted of isolating our belfries induced the energy, cannot now 
be determined; but there seems to be little doubt that in this 
country the belfries were frequently isolated ; and although gradu- 
ally tower-building became better understood, and a safer mode of 
hanging the bells was adopted, the isolated belfry was by some 
architects considered the safest method. William of Wykeham, 
when he built his College at Winchester, erected only a detached 
wooden belfry to serve 
it, and at New College, 
Oxford, he utilized a 
bastion of the old city 
wall, quite detached 
from the Chapel, to 
form the belfry there ; 
and it is worthy of 
note that the magni- 
ficent tower which 
forms the belfry of 
Magdalen was always 
intended to be 
isolated. 

The towers of our 
English cathedral and 
abbey churches were 
not, in the earlier 
periods at least, suited 
to form belfries, and 
when bells other than —= 
the small ones required ———— FF 
for conventual use Fig. 4.—Johannis-Kyrka, Stockholm. heen 
were provided, special 
towers in which to hang them were built. Such a belfry was. 
erected to the south-east of Battle Abbey Church, and there 
was a similar one at Croyland, and several are known to 
have existed in connection with our cathedrals, one of which, 
Chichester, stands to this day. On the south side of Canterbury, 
on a mound still remaining, stood a low wood and stone belfry ; 
and there was one, presumably of wood, at Lichfield, which was 
burned down in 1315. The great belfry of Salisbury, the destruction 


of which in 1789 is attributed to the notorious Wyatt, is one of the 
18 
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most disgraceful acts of omission or commission ever perpetrated 
by a Dean and Chapter. It stood to the north-west of the Cathedral 
and was a massive stone construction, two storeys in height, of the 
thirteenth century, carrying a great lead-covered wooden belfry 
surmounted by a spire. Of the ten bells which it contained, two of 
which had been re-cast less than a hundred years before the belfry 
was destroyed, one survives as the present clock-bell of the Cathedral; 
but the other nine are lost, and surmise, no doubt correctly, imagines 
that the melting-pot 
transmuted them into 
well-filled wine-bins. 
Detached stone belfries 
are rare, but survive 
at Beccles, Ledbury, 
and West Walton ; 
while, rarer still, one 
wholly of wood is to 
be found at Brook- 
land, in Romney 
Marsh, Kent. This is 
of a remarkable char- 
acter in every way, 
since it is shaped as a 
complete wooden spire, 
such as one usually 
m| seescrowning a steeple, 
i iGeuw | standing directly on 
. on the ground, as if pre- 
pared to be raised on 
to a tower, which this 
Fig. 5.—Ponischowitz, Silesia. church does not pos- 

sess, and, pending the 

building of one, it has been atid with the bells and left in the 
churchyard (fig. 1). A recent moralist, writing of the history of the 
Marsh in the Memorials of Old Kent, cites this spire as a witness to 
a state of affairs he was deploring, and says that, at the period of 
which he was writing, a maid came to Brookland Church to be married, 
and the spire was so astonished at the rare event that it jumped into 
the churchyard. Of timber-constructed belfries, forming an integral 
part of the church to which they are attached, the Eastern 
Counties retain a great number, such as Margaretting ; and they 
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are to be found elsewhere, as at Crowhurst, in Surrey, and Perivale, 
in Middlesex ; but this example from Romney Marsh is the only 
wholly detached one in the Kingdom. 

In the timber-producing countries of Scandinavia such detached 
belfries are less rare, and there they are often made to serve other 
purposes than the mere hanging of bells, But some of these, of 
which we give an example from Voxtorp, by Kalmar, in Sweden 
(fig. 2), are little more than a scaffolding, having the bell hung 
and sheltered beneath 
a hood supported on 
raking struts, but 
having the unfortu- 
nate bell-ringer shel- 
tered from nothing. 
There is in this coun- 
try a modern example 
of this isolatedscaffold- 
like erection holding a 
great bell, to be found 
in the churchyard of 
that curious church of 
the ‘‘ Holy Wisdom” 
at Lower Kingswood 
on the hills above 
Reigate. But the 
isolated belfries of 
Sweden, of which we 
give two examples, 
one from Gamla- 
Upsala, adjoining the Z 
Temple and the Fig. 6.—Pless, Silesia. 
Tumulus of Wodin 
(fig. 3), and the other in the churchyard of St. John in the neighboutr- 
hood of Stockholm (fig. 4), are generally square, strongly framed 
towers, closely boarded in at the sides and with their roofs covered 
with shingles, and with the upper portion fitted with close shutters 
to the window-openings to keep out the snow, and only opened when 
the bells are rung. The lower parts of these towers are often devoted 
to a use unnecessary in this country; but in portions of Sweden, 
where the cold is very intense, the graves cannot be opened in the 
winter, and the dead are brought to these towers, which thus form 
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mortuaries in which to rest during the winter until the spring 
comes and the graves can be opened. These towers also share with 
the great church porches, which form so marked a feature in Swedish 
medizval architecture, another use as a depository, during the time 
the worshippers are at their devotions, for the weapons with which 
they came armed to protect themselves against the wolves and 
other wild beasts with which the forests in those days abounded. 

On the sandy, pine-covered plains of Silesia, lying along the Polish 
frontier, are a large number of wooden churches, mostly of the 
modern or Renaissance period, of a most picturesque character, 
and presenting in their interiors effects utterly unlike anything to 
be seen in the architecture of the rest of Europe. Although nearly 
all are provided with belfries, only a few of these are quite detached. 
The example we give from Ponischowitz (fig. 5) is a good instance 
of the treatment of these towers. The church to which it belongs 
is said to have been built in 1404, and in the report of a visitation 
made in 1679, its seven stained glass windows are particularly 
referred to. These have disappeared, as well as much else of the 
original building, and the belfry itself seems to belong to a later 
date. The example from Pless (fig. 6), which is dated 1622, 
is interesting as shewing the projecting eaves and verandah-like 
gallery surrounding the church, a peculiar feature of these Silesian 
buildings, arranged specially for the protection of the wooden walls 
against the driving rain and snow. 

Although the number of these picturesque towers is now so 
small, it is almost a wonder, having regard to the perishable character 
of their materials, that even so many have survived ; and, although 
of no great artistic excellence, they are deserving of more notice 
than they have received as architectural peculiarities. 


J. TAVENOR-PERRY. 
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Romsey Abbey. 


HE old abbey church at Romsey is a fine specimen of 
Norman architecture. It stands in its primitive sim- 


plicity, and is one of the very few exhibiting genuine 

Norman masonry throughout almost the whole of its 
construction. The little Hampshire town is also a place of con- 
siderable antiquity; it gradually developed under the shadow 
of the abbey. 

The church formerly belonged to an abbey founded towards 
the beginning of the tenth century for Benedictine nuns by Edward 
the Elder, son and successor of Alfred the Great, whose daughter 
Elfleda was the first abbess. In the first year of his reign Alfred 
fought nine battles with the Danes, but after the Peace of 
Wedmore was signed, Guthrum, their chief, was baptized at Aller, 
and ever after remained loyal and faithful to the King; his 
subjects worked like honest men, and Alfred established his throne 
in Eighternsures. It was during this time of peace that the abbey 
of Romsey was founded by Edward the Elder. When he ascended 
the throne he reigned over all the Anglo-Saxon provinces as far 
as the Humber, and the Church shared in the King’s prosperity ; 
the vacant bishoprics were filled up again, new ones were formed 
out of the diocese of Wessex, and all the ruined shrines were 
replaced. 

Two centuries earlier the village of Nutcel, now Nursling, five 
miles from Romsey, was the home of St. Boniface, the apostle 
of Germany, and was a flourishing seat of religious life long before 
the Conquest. All the earlier years of St. Boniface were sperit 
in the Benedictine monastery, a famous school and training college 
for missionaries, but only a green mound here and there is left 
to preserve its memory. 

When the strong war galleys of the Danish marauders found 
Southampton Water a. safe accessible haven, the five miles of 
the winding river to Nutcel was'easily navigated, and the famous 
monastic retreat shared the fate of the great abbeys of the Fenland. 
In the porch of the little church there is a slab which bears this 
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inscription: ‘“‘ This church is dedicated to St. Boniface, the 
Apostle of the Germans, who was born at Crediton, A.D. 680, and 
for twenty years lived at a monastery in this parish. He then 
preached the Gospel in Germany for nearly forty years. He was 
the first Archbishop of Mayence, A.D. 746, and was martyred at 
Dokkum, in Friesland, June 5, A.D. 735.” 

When the Royal Princess Elfleda forsook the world, and gained 
the consent of her father to adopt the religious life, the ‘‘ wide 
Island of the Test’’ was chosen by the King as a site for the 
foundation of a monastery to replace, so far as it was possible, 
the ruined one at Nutcel. Being five miles above the great 
estuary known as Southampton Water, it was deemed a safer 
place from the incursions of the Danes than the former village. 
During the building of the priory St. Elfleda and her little company 
of nuns fixed their abode on the left bank of the “ Silver Test.” 
No great house afforded a shelter ; they dwelt in huts built partly 
of logs and roofed with thatch. In this quiet retreat among the 
rich meadows of Romsey they planned their life after the rule 
of St. Benedict, and earned such a reputation for sanctity as to 
be regarded as saints. 

The life of St. Elfleda is inseparably connected with the old 
grey abbey. A MS. which belonged to the abbey and gives the 
legendary life of the abbess is still extant ; her name was held in 
great reverence for centuries, and Romsey may look reverently 
back to the sainted grand-daughter of the great King Alfred, 
who, in the rough days before the Conquest, saw the “ beauty 
of the sacred life,” and gave up comfort and ease for cloistered 
stillness. The abbey thus founded flourished, but only for a time ; 
scarcely a century had fled after the death of Edward the Elder 
when the establishment was in a sorry plight, the church relapsed 
into apathy and ignorance, and all was chaos. 

On the accession of Edgar the Peaceful, the Abbot Dunstan, 
who was raised to the See of Canterbury in his reign, and Ethel- 
wold, Bishop of Winchester, were his wise counsellors, and it was 
through their energy and influence that the abbey of Romsey 
was refounded. It was in 966-7 that a stone church succeeded 
to the original one of wood; it was consecrated at Whitsuntide, 
967. On Christmas Day, 974, the Abbess Merwenna was put in 
charge of the completed abbey, and presided over a convent of 
one hundred nuns. All the early abbesses were of Saxon Royal 
lineage. In the year 993 the fierce Danes descended again upon 
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Romsey, and the abbey with its church perished in one big con- 
flagration. A pretty legend says that while the Abbess Elwina was 
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wrapped in meditation before the High Altar, she suddenly saw, 
during the elevation of the Sacred Host, a vision of the saintly Elfieda, 
from whom she received a warning of the advent of the Danes. 
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Being warned of God in the vision Elwina lost no time in showing her 
obedience. Gathering together the precious relics and treasures 
of the abbey, she fled with her nuns to Winchester, where they 
found a safe refuge. The legend may be the fabrication of some 
old monk, but if, says a writer, “the monastic stories were 
stripped of the marvellous, they would be shorn of their greatest 
glory.” Behind the altar in the abbey church, on the wall of 


Fig. 2.—Early English Bays of the Nave. 


the recess which formed an entrance to the Dedication Chapels, 
there is a curious painting which illustrates the legend. 

From this time the annals of the.old abbey are for a time 
obscure. The ruins remained in their desolation, until at last a 
house was again constituted for Benedictine nuns. As to when, or 
by whom it was rebuilt, no records remain, but in the year 1085 
Christina, the sister of St. Margaret of Scotland and cousin to 
Edward the Confessor, was Abbess, and to her was entrusted 
the education of Matilda, a sister of Edgar Atheling, who 
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was subsequently the wife of Henry I. In the following reign, Mary, 
the daughter of Stephen, was abbess, but broke her vows to 
become the wife of Matthew, the youngest son of Theodore, Earl 
of Flanders, which step so excited the indignation of the Pope 
that he compelled her to wear again her whimple and veil; but 
she never returned to Romsey. 

The abbey held many sainted nuns, Saxon ladies of Royal 
blood and of high degree who were interred within its walls. 


Fig. 3.—Nave, looking West. 


Queen Emma, the wife of Canute, became a great benefactor .to 
Romsey. She and the King showed their great zeal for the Church 
in re-erecting the monasteries and ecclesiastical buildings destroyed 
by Sewyn, and it is probable that the royal pair rebuilt the 
abbey in its ancient foundation, which grew and flourished so 
exceedingly that it became the most celebrated nunnery in the 
kingdom. The present church was begun about 1120, being 
rebuilt in the advanced Norman style. It is obvious that the work 
was begun, as was usual, from the east end, 
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The townsfolk worshipped in the north aisle of the nave, which 
was known as the parish church of St. Laurence. At the close 
of the fourteenth century the congregation outgrew the aisle, 
and in 1403 the people obtained leave of the bishop to pull down 
the outer wall and rebuild it from the north transept to the porch 
at their own cost, the transept becoming the chancel of their enlarged 
church. 

In the year 1900, when part of the flooring of the old church 
was being relaid, the foundations of a fine apsidal east end of an 
earlier church were discovered—probably the Saxon church of 
King Edgar. Some idea of the plan of this building can be seen by 
lifting a trap-door in the floor in front of the pulpit. In the wall 


Fig. 4.—Saxon Rood, East End of South Aisle. 


of the east end of the south choir aisle is a most interesting old 
relic of the tenth century, and undoubtedly from the Saxon abbey: 
It is a small crucifix sculptured in stone, which for a hundred 
years had been built face inwards into the wall; it represents our 
Blessed Lord after the Byzantine fashion, with limbs unbent, while 
round the Cross are grouped angels and soldiers as well as 
St. Mary and St. John. 

The builders of the old abbey had a keen eye for site and 
prospect. The town is situated in a flat country surrounded by 
“an amphitheatre of hills,” and the church, from its elevated 
position, commands a delightful view of the surrounding country 
as far as the Isle of Wight. Built upon a simple Norman plan, 
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the beautiful edifice stands replete in all its original beauty. 
Time has given it the “ soft tone of mellow age,”’ no mixture of 
old and new hurts the eye, the “ hand of mercy ”’ alone has touched 
it, and though a portion of the nave is Early English, the new 
is made to harmonize so well with the old that the aim and intention 
of the medizval architect is preserved throughout. 

“One is given,” says a writer, “the idea which the great 
Norman churches were intended to convey, that of a ‘ city which 


Fig. 5.—The South Choir Aisle. 


hath foundations.’”’ It is built of stone from the Benstead 
quarries in the Isle of Wight, and it exceeds in size four of our 
English cathedrals—Carlisle, Chester, Rochester, and Oxford. 
The church is 263, ft. long—including the buttresses—131 ft. wide 
at the transepts, and 86 ft. across the nave and aisles; the 
walls are from 4 ft, to 6 ft. thick, and are 70 ft. high. The church 
is cruciform, with a low massive tower only g2 ft. high, which sur- 
mounts the intersection of the nave and transepts. The tower 
is accessible by a circular staircase enclosed in the wall of 151 stone 
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steps. In the rude wooden belfry is a peal of eight bells of the 
finest tone. Some years ago an apple tree grew on this roof, which 
blossomed and bore fruit every year in the same perfection as if 
in an orchard. In the west front “ the architect was altogether 
absolved from the necessity of conforming to Norman proportions. 
How he felt and appreciated his emancipation from the restraint 
_he has proved by a composition not exceeded in grandeur by any 
structure of similar dimensions.” In the west window is a triplet 
of lancets, the central one being 41 ft. high, and the others 36 ft. 
high. There is no west entrance, but this door was often absent 
in a Benedictine church. 

Near the aisle, where the transept joins the south aisle 
of the nave, is an enriched and beautiful Norman doorway, 
known as the “ Abbess’ or Nun’s door.” Against the west 
wall of this transept, which was once under the cloister of the 
nuns, is the crucifix, which is even more remarkable than 
the celebrated and wonderfully perfect small one in the chancel 
wall. A little handbook to the abbey says it is an “‘ almost unique 
specimen of a crucifix of the tenth century; it is one of an 
early type which died out about the year 1000.’ There is, how- 
ever, little or no doubt that this crucifix is, at the earliest, of Norman 
date—at least, this is the opinion of several experts, including 
the late and present editors of THE RELIQUARY. The figure is 
life-sized, and the hand of the Father in glory is extended from 


a cloud above the head of the Saviour, which has.the full aureole. 
It stands in a quiet corner, 
Which careless eyes might miss ; 


The Image of Thy sorrow 
And fountain of our bliss. 


Low within reach it standeth 
Close by the old church door ; 

Beside the common pathway 
Appealing evermore. 


In the common stone, rude carven, 
By no great artist’s touch ; 

Yet search the wide world over 
You will find no other such! 


These verses are from the pen of the authoress of the 
Chronicles of the Schonberg-Cotta Family. 

The choir shows the original Norman work; it is very 
short, only 52 ft. in length. The construction of the . 
aisles is almost unique in England, but in certain churches in 
Normandy of the same date as Romsey they are similar 
—square externally but apsidal inside, The altar in the 
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north choir aisle is the early Jacobean one that originally served 
as the High Altar. Formerly there were old misereres of massive 
oak on each side of the chancel, but only one has survived, and 
this is used as the reader’s seat in the south aisle chapel. The 
north transept screen woodwork, in some parts of it, dates back 
as far as the year 1403; it separates the north transept from the 
part of the church once used as the parish church of St. Laurence. 
The transepts possess a peculiarity in their two apsidal chapels, 


Fig. 6.—South-east Angle of the Crossing. 


The great beauty of the choir is the triforium, a series of round 
arches with two underneath separated by a shaft. All round 
the exterior of the building is ranged a corbel table carved with 
every kind of quaint device ; these are supposed to represent lost 
souls and evil spirits without Christ’s kingdom, in striking contrast 
to the “calm and beautiful faces sculptured within.”’ 

Near the large crucifix is..an opening in the wall with a 
chimney shaft ; this is either the old oven for baking the wafer 
or the place where the lamp was kept burning to light the incense. 
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The church possesses another old relic, which is a unique specimen 
of a fourteenth century painted reredos made of wood. The 
subject is the Resurrection of Our Lord in glory with adoring 
angeis; in the left corner is an abbess supposed to be the 
donor of the reredos. The other figures represent St. Augustine of 
Hippo, St. Anthony with the devil at his feet, St. Roche, St. 
Benedict, St. Augustine of Canterbury, St. Sebastian, St. Jerome, 
and St. Francis d’Assisi, with St. Clara at his feet. The north 


Fig. 7.—The Abbess’ Door. 


and south doors display beautiful specimens of the chevron 
moulding of the thirteenth century. The ambulatory, behind 
the high altar, has two archways which used to lead into the 
chapels dedicated to St. Elfleda and St. Mary; these chapels 
perished soon after the Reformation. Here are ancient memorial 
slabs of the abbesses who were interred in the church. 

Almost the only existing relic of the once important abbey 
is the beautiful old church. Part of the refectory is still 
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standing near the church, but this has been converted into two 
dwelling houses. At the Dissolution the people of Romsey bought 
their own church back from Henry VIII. for one hundred pounds ; 
this deed of sale is framed in the vestry. The royal plunderer, 
however, did not allow it to go without first robbing it of much of its 
former magnificence. On the eve of the Dissolution, the convent 
maintained twenty-five nuns, presided over by the abbess, Elizabeth 
Ryprose ; these all, with one exception, remained staunch to their 
religious vocation. After the abbess and her nuns were turned 
out of doors, the general spoiling commenced: first the church, 
then the cloister and all the buildings within the abbey walls, only 


Fig. 8.—The Cloister Crucifix. 


” 


the offices, ‘‘ ox-houses, and swine-cots’”’ outside the walls were 
spared ; everything of any price was carried away or defaced. 
“ After existing,’ says a writer, in his book on the English 
Monasteries, “ for more than eight centuries under different forms 
—in poverty and in wealth, in meanness and magnificence, in 
misfortune and in success, it finally succumbed tothe royal will. 
The day came, and that a drear winter day, when its last mass 
was sung, its last censer waved, its last congregation bent in rapt 
and lowly adoration before the altar there, and doubtless, as the 
last tones of that day’s evensong died away in the vaulted roof, 
there were not wanting those who lingered in the solemn stillness 
of the old massive pile, and who, as the lights disappeared one 
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by one, felt that for them there was now a void which could never 
be filled, because their old abbey with its beautiful services, its 
frequent means of grace, its hospitality to strangers, and its 
loving care of God’s poor, neat passed away like an — morning 
dream and was gone for ever.’ 


Thanks, however, to the public spirit of the townsfolk, the 
actual fabric of the church was saved, and still stands in dignified 
majesty. This year the fine old abbey church of the nunnery 
boasted of the one thousandth anniversary of its foundation, when 
a marvellously successful Thanksgiving and Pageant were held 


on June 25th, 26th, and 27th. 
CHARLOTTE MASON. 


[The newly awakened interest in the story of Romsey Abbey, 
brought about by the Millenary Celebration, was the happy cause 
of producing two admirable books, the one by Rev. H. G. D. Liveing, 
Records of Romsey Abbey, and the other, by Rev. T. Perkins, A 
History and Description of Romsey Abbey. The former is a con- 
siderable work of genuine historical research ; the latter is a much 
smaller book, but well illustrated and most useful as an architectural 
guide.—ED.] 
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Notes on Archzology and Kindred 
Subjects. 





INSCRIPTION IN ANGLIAN RUNES, FROM KIRK MAUGHOLD, 
ISLE OF MAN. 


Towards the end of October, 1906, the Vicar of Maughold found in 
his churchyard a small unhewn slab of the local rock (clay-slate) which is 
interesting as being the second example in the Isle of Man of a monument 
inscribed in the Anglian Runes. It measures about 1 ft. 9 ins. by 11 ins., 
and about 2 ins. thick. As shown by my figure, which is from a drawing 
to scale, it is broken, and what the original length may have been it is 
impossible now to say; but probably it was an upright, rectangular 
slab, which was the usual form in the Isle of Man. 

One face shows the natural bedding of the rocks, the other has borne 
on its undressed and irregular surface an incised cross patee within a 
circle, which, to judge from what remains, must have been about 1 ft. 6 ins. 
or 1 ft. 7 ins. in outer diameter. The form of cross is that of an early 
Irish type, made by the junction (in this case the near approach) of four 
arcs of circles of approximately equal diameter. The limbs expand from 
about 1} ins. at the centre to 84 ins. where they reach the circle. 

Across the end of the lower limb are the remains of the inscription, 
namely, four characters in Anglian Runes, preceded by traces of others, 
the runes being from 1} ins. to 2 ims. long. We can read 
G, M, O, N, these characters being perfectly clear and distinct. They 
have not, ! think, been followed by any others, but a faint line immediatély 
in front of the G, and part of the stem line with an indication (though 
perhaps not so distinct as it comes out in my figure) of the upper chavacter- 
stroke, in front of that, seems likely to have stood for A,-K, 
these having probably been preceded by B, L, on a portion of the stone 
now broken off, thus giving us the Anglo-Saxon name BLAKGMON, 
a name which continued in the island for centuries, as it is found at 
Conchan in the form BLAKMAN on the Rent Roll in r5r1r. 

In THE RELIQUARY AND ILLUSTRATED ARCHAOLOGIST, July, 1902, I 
figured and described our only other example of a monument bearing an 
inscription in the Anglian runes. ‘This also was found at Maughold, and 
shows a cross of similar form to the present one, but each limb is decorated 
with the triquetra design. Like this, also, it is enclosed within a circle, 
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but the inscription is cut on the circle above the upper limb. Even the 
name is the same, though with slightly different spelling, namely, 
BLAGKMON. The stroke between the K and the M to which I then 
referred, is—I feel sure—a slip ; it is but lightly cut and only two-thirds 
the length of the other strokes. The diagonal line across, as may be seen 
by my figure, is due to a flaw in the stone. Altogether it seems certain to 
me that the rune-cutter had intended it for the left leg of his M, but finding 
it come in contact with his preceding K, he abandoned it and cut a fresh 





stroke for the purpose. These two pieces so closely resemble each other 
that one feels they must be in some way connected. In my work on 
Manx Crosses, 1 have suggested that they may have formed part 
of one monument, one at the head, the other at the foot. There is, 
however, nothing to show that any of our early monuments were so 
arranged ;it might be that the present example was a trial, or was abandoned 
owing to some break or imperfection in the stone. On the other hand, 
this may have been erected to another member of the same family ; it 
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is impossible to say what length of time there might be between the two, 
possibly two generations; but I should judge the present to be the earlier. 
The main interest of the two inscriptions lies in the fact that they 
connect our series of early Christian monuments with those in the North 
of England dating from the end of the seventh century, and they support 
the view of Northumbrian influence on the decorative art of our Manx 
sepulchral monuments. Another point of considerable interest is that 
these and some other pieces from the same place bear witness to the 
continuous use of the present churchyard at Maughold from the seventh 
and possibly from the sixth century, or about fourteen hundred years. 
P. M. C. KERMODE. 





A SUSSEX FIRE-BACK. 


I would feel much obliged if you or your readers could throw light 
upon an old fire-back which I found in a farmhouse some ten years 
ago in Sussex. I enclose a photograph of it ; I have now mounted it in an 
oak frame. It is dated 1588, has three letters at the top and the coiled 
rope and anchor. When I got it it was stated that it had originally 
come from Battle Abbey. RoBERT JOYCE. 
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CROSS AT HOLLINGTON, STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Mr. ALFRED MEIGH sends a photograph taken by him of a cross at 
Hollington, with the following note: North Staffordshire Field Club 
Annual Report, 1905-1906, vol. xl. (page 146), under the head of Archzo- 
logy—Chairman, Mr. Lynam, is as follows :—‘‘ Not remote from the 
subject of Croxden, there has happened lately a revelation in its 
neighbourhood which is a perfect puzzle to unravel. Messrs. Stephenson, 
quarry owners, of Hollington, a short time ago resolved upon opening 





Hollington Cross. 


out a new working with the view cf procuring what is known as ‘ Red 
Hollington stone,’ and fixed upon a spot which, in their opinion, was the 
place whence the stone for Croxden Abbey was obtained. This may 
possibly have been a supplementary quarry of the monks, but there can 
be no doubt that the bulk of their stone was got from the hill on the 
opposite side of the valley, where evidence of immense operations are 
still to be seen. They had scarcely broken ground before they came 
upon what is known as a ‘ bench’ in the old workings, and after the 
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removal of much refuse from above this ‘ bench,’ they found lying at 
full length the shaft and top of what is evidently an ancient upright 
cross, some 7 feet in height. Its details are peculiar, and give rise to 
doubt as to its precise date, but perhaps the final conclusion must be 
that it is of the sixteenth century ; but the puzzle is how it came there 
(buried beneath many feet of refuse—the quarryman’s ‘ shraff’) in fair 
preservation, though worn by the tooth of time, and partly unfinished in 
its details, and, further, who put it there, and why? It has been sug- 
gested that on the eve of the dissolution of the Monastery the scared 
monks sought a hiding-place for this cross as of some very special relic ; 
but, poor men, they had to part with many other more precious treasures 
than an out-door, high-standing cross—their very altars and shrines 
and their very living had all to be sacrificed. At the present time this 
cross is in the garden in front of Mr. Stephenson’s house at Hollington. 
A suggestion was made that it might fitly be re-erected in the churchyard 
of Hollington, but its area was considered to be too small to allow of the 
trespass. Whilst the owner is proud of his possession, he is not unwilling 
to give it up if a fitting permanent place could be put at his disposal.” 


[There does not appear to be any necessity to imagine that this cross- 
shaft was one of any particular sanctity or purposely hid. The simplest 
explanation is probably the true one—namely, that this cross was 
being worked at the place where it was quarried, and not quite finished 
when the backwater of the Reformation wave put the Emblem of 
Salvation out of fashion. Hence it was left here neglected, the parish 
or individual who had ordered it not daring to erect it. By degrees, in 
the course of three and a half centuries, the cross became overwhelmed 
in quarry refuse through the action of continuous rain and other natural 
causes.—ED.] 


A MEDIZVAL PATEN AT DRONFIELD, DERBYSHIRE. 


I HAVE the satisfaction of adding a paten to the latest list of English 
Medieval Church Plate, which I noted when visiting the Parish Church 
of Dronfield, Derbyshire, in the spring of the current year. It is in 
admirable preservation and in regular use. In the last edition of the 
late Mr. Cripps’ Old English Plate, issued in 1906, the known pre-Reforma- 
tions are said to be about ‘‘ ninety,” but at that time the Dronfield 
paten was not recorded. It is, however, included in English Church 
Furniture, one of the series of ‘‘ Antiquary’s Books,” which was published. 
by Messrs. Methuen in September, 1907; in that work eighty-five 
medieval patens are catalogued, exclusive of Wales. 

The Dronfield instance is a particularly good example of the later 
Gothic or Tudor period. Unfortunately there is no hall-mark, but it is 
undoubtedly circa 1530 in date. In the centre of the six-lobed depression 
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is the Sacred Monogram within a plain circle. The spandrels between 
the lobes are well filled with an effective foliated pattern. The lettering 
of the inscription round the rim is of exceptionally fine design. The 
inscription, which consists of the first five words of the Song of Zacharias, 
ending with an apparently unmeaning suddenness, seems at first sight 
singularly unsuitable for such a position :—Benedictus Dominus Deus 





Pre-Reformation Paten: Dronfield Church, Derbyshire. 


Israel quia, ‘‘ Blessed be the Lord God of Israel, for ’’—possibly it was 
intended that the devout mind should supply the hiatus with the continued 
thought—‘‘ He hath instituted the Blessed Sacrament,” or kindred 
words. 

The diameter of the paten is 6} ins., and that of the inner depression 
4 ins. J. CHARLES Cox. 
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ATTIWANDARON POTTERY. 
THE pottery ware of the Attiwandarons resembles that of the other 
Iroquoian tribes both in form and style of decoration. Some Hoche- 
lagan patterns figured by Sir J. W. Dawson in his Fossil Men occur 





Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 
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Attiwandaron Pottery. 


on examples of Attiwandaron ware, and the recently issued Twentieth 
Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology contains many 
illustrations of Iroquoian pottery bearing similar decorative designs. 
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The paste used in the manufacture of pottery was a mixture of clay 
and pounded gneiss, the latter ingredient being added to give stability 
to the vessel while it was yet unburnt. The walls of the vessels consist 
of three layers, the two outer being almost entirely composed of clay, 
the inner containing a large percentage of pounded gneiss. The interior 
surface often is smooth, and even polished; this seems to have been 
done with a smooth stone or shell. Fig. 1 represents a stone implement 
which may have been used for this purpose; it is spatulate-shaped, and 
all the edges are smooth and rounded. Many stones of this shape are 
found on every Indian village site. It is said that the Indians of Southern 
California make the clay “‘ compact and smooth by halding a rounded 
and smooth stone against the inside.” We are informed by Sir John 
Lubbock (Prehistoric Times) that the Fijians use a small round stone 
to shape the inside, and another writer says that the Indians of Guiana 
do the same. Fig. 1, if used for this purpose, could easily have been 
held in the hand. The shell shown in fig. 2 is the left valve of Unio 
Ventricosis, and appears to have been used as a pottery “ slick,” it being 
used until the umbo was ground down till a hole appeared. The shell 
could be held very easily, and it is reasonable to think that it was used 
in the same way as the stones above mentioned. 

The vessels are all globular or sub-conical in form, with round 
bottoms (fig. 3); this is a characteristic feature of all pottery found 
in Northern North America. The pots ranged in size from those holding 
an ounce to those holding several gallons. The craving for decorative 
art and the desire for things beautiful are the common heritage of man- 
kind. The aboriginal pottery of Western Ontario displayed her (for 
the women were the potters) taste for the beautiful in the ornamen- 
tation of her pottery, and this appears to have been almost her only 
medium. 

The variety of decorative patterns seems almost endless. As a rule 
the decoration takes the simple form of patterns consisting of vertical 
(fig. 4), horizontal (fig. 5), or oblique (figs. 6 and 7) lines, or lenticular 
indentations (fig. 8). Figs. g to 21 show combinations of these four primary 
forms of decoration. . In fig. 22 we have one step in the evolution of 
the reticulate or diagonal diaper pattern (figs. 23 and 24), which is quite 
common in Attiwandaron pottery. The “ herring-bone” pattern 
is not quite so frequently met with. Fig. 25 shows a typical form of 
this style of ornamentation. Decoration by impressions made with 
the finger-nail was sometimes resorted to; fig. 26 appears to have been 
decorated by this means. 

The Attiwandarons, and, in fact, very few of the aborigines in the 
northern part of this continent, decorated their pottery with curved 
lines. Figs. 27 and 28 show two fragments having lines of this kind, 
and they are the only examples in the Provincial Museum; they were 








Attiwandaron Pottery. 
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found in what was at one time Attiwandaron territory, but they may 
also have been made by an earlier race, of whose former existence there 
are numerous evidences. 

Primitive man was an imitative creature, but the Attiwandarons 
rarely used zoomorphic or plant motives in pottery decoration. Of 
the former, at least, we have not a single example, but in fig. 29 we 
seem to have what has been intended to represent sprays of leaves. 
Th2 lines are slightly curved and, at first sight, look like the impressions 
of a finger-nail, but each line appears to have been drawn with a sharp 
point. We encounter a new style of decoration in fig. 30. The 
“ herring-bone”’ pattern is, of course, no new feature, but when the 
vessel was still in the plastic state a piece of wood was used to punch 
holes into the inside of the pot, producing oval-shaped bosses on the 
outside. Pottery fragments belonging to the predecessors of the 
Attiwandarons have been found with round holes, but the bosses are 
on the inside. 

I have found only one fragment of pottery with a stamped pattern, 
on an Attiwandaron camp site (fig. 31). The indentations are rectan- 
gular in shape and are very regular; this pattern may have been pro- 
duced with a notched wheel or roulette, as illustrated in Prof. 
W. H. Holmes’ paper, “ Aboriginal Pottery of the Eastern United 
States” in the Twentieth Annual Report of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology (fig. 44a). 1 have found pottery fragments with ornamen- 
tation apparently made in the way shown by Prof. Holmes in his fig. 43 
—at least, the pattern is similar; but these fragments, I have no 
hesitation in saying, are the production of a pre-Attiwandaron race. 
What is called by Mr. Holmes “a patterned punch stamp” may have 
been used in producing the pattern on fig. 31. Plates showing similar 
styles of ornamentation in the above-mentioned report are CLIX., 
CLXVI., and CLXVII. Abbot also figures fragments with the same 
markings in his Primitive Industry (figs. 169 and 170). Abbot’s 
specimens are from New Jersey and Wisconsin. 

In figs. 16 and 21 we have the most complicated style of decoration 
of any found by the writer. Fig. 21 appears to be a fragment of a pot 
which had been entirely covered with ornamentation. Some vessels 
were decorated with incised lines, which surrounded them about their 
equator. This style of decoration is quite frequent, and the lines are 
very often accompanied by round indentations. Another kind of 
ornamentation not illustrated in any of the above examples was made 
with a hollow bone or reed; it is in the form of a circle, and could easily 
be produced by pressing the bone or reed into the soft clay. It is a 
kind. of decoration which does not frequently appear on Attiwandaron 
ware. Such more elaborate patterns as the guilloche and Greek fret 
are not found on Canadian pottery—the chevron or saltier is, perhaps, 
the most common of the more intricate designs. 
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The decorative markings on all these fragments may be partly the 
result of automatic evolution in the course of their production, but 
we may be sure that they are often intentional and planned. They 
do not appear to have been made by a single operation with a serrate- 






































Fig. 29. Fig. 30. 
edged instrument, but each line has been drawn singly. The mouths 
of most pots were round or slightly oval, but very often they appear 
to have been quadrangular, this appearance being caused by the angular 
lips which occur on so many fragments (figs. 32 and 33). Fig. 34 is 
the only example with an octagonal top that I have ever seen. 
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Figs. 35-41 show different styles of rim decoration, and fig. 42 shows 
cross sections ; fig. 38 has a vertical moulding in high relief ; figs. 39 and 40 
show incised lines, which are drawn along the top or upper surface of 
the rims. Fig. 34 shows a very handsome vessel (restored), the rectan- 
gular panels of the eight-sided rim are ornamented with an elaborate 
pattern composed of vertical and oblique lines and indentations. The 
panels where they meet are interspaced with short horizontal lines ; 


the decoration of the neck below the rim is elaborate ; this ornamentation 
is bounded by two encircling lines, and these are followed by inden- 
tations. The material used is of a superior quality, and appears to have 
been tempered with powdered shells; the inside bears a distinct lustrous 
black glaze. This vessel, when completely restored, will be one of the 
finest ‘specimens of Attiwandaron ceramic ware in the Provincial 


Museum. 
W. J. WINTEMBERG. 











The fate Mr. Zohn Romiflp Glen. 6.5.6. 


THE lamented death of Mr. J. Romilly Allen, who had been for some 
time in failing health, occurred on July 6th. He will be much missed 
by a large circle of contributors to this magazine, as well as by its readers. 
We take, by permission, the following appreciative obituary notice from 
the columns of the Atheneum, where it appeared the week following his 
decease :— 

“Mr. J. Romilly Allen, who was born in 1847, was educated at Rugby 
and King’s College, London. He was articled pupil in 1867 to the en- 
gineer-in-chief of the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board, and afterwards 
held appointments as resident engineer on Baron de ,Reuter’s Persian 
railways, and on dock constructions at Leith and at Boston. In later 
years he developed considerable taste in particular branches of archeology, 
and devoted himself mainly to literary work. 

‘* Mr. Romilly Allen was Rhind Lecturer in Archeology at Edinburgh 
in 1886, and published his lectures in the following year under the title 
of ‘ Christian Symbolism in Great Britain.’ This volume, which was 
carefully illustrated from his own designs, showed much power of analysis 
and classification, and these were the characteristics of all his future 
work. The book gave him a considerable reputation on all questions of 
Celtic, Saxon, and early Norman sculpture, and is looked upon by archzo- 
logists as a standard work. At this time Mr. Allen was a Fellow of the 
Scotch Society of Antiquaries, and in 1896 was elected to the Society 
of Antiquaries of London. He was a leading member of the Cambrian 
Archeological Society, and for many years editor of their journal. He 
was also a valued contributor to the proceedings of a variety of provincial 
antiquarian societies, and was editor, from 1895 to the time of his death, 
of the quarterly Reliquary and Illustrated Archeologist. 

** In 1898 Mr. Allen was Yates Lecturer in Archeology at University 
College, London. His other books of importance were Monumental 
History of the Early British Church (1889), Early Christian Monuments of 
Scotland (1903), an exhaustive record which was noticed at length in our 
columns, and Celtic Art in Pagan and Christian Times (1904). The last 
was particularly well received ; it forms one of Messrs. Methuen’s series 
of ‘ Antiquary’s Books.’ , 

‘** Mr. Allen also did good work for the Victoria County Histories by 
. providing treatises on the early sculptured stones of Hampshire and 
Derbyshire, and had other papers in preparation for subsequent volumes 
of that great series. He occasionally contributed reviews te our own 
columns and to other critical journals. | 

‘* Mr. Romilly Allen, in the days of his more robust health, was a 
remarkably good conversationalist, and proved himself a well-read man 
on many subjects remote from those on which he was a specialist. He 
will be much missed by a considerable circle of literary friends.” 
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‘* ENGLISH FURNITURE.’’ By F.S. Robinson. (Methuen & Co.) Price 
£1 5s. net. This is a comprehensive and most useful book, which can be 
relied upon by those who collect, or propose to collect, English furniture. 
To be helpful to collectors is the avowed primary intention of the writer, 
and the subjects of the very numerous plates have been specially chosen 
with the view of supplying a variety of the usual types, rather than those 
exceptional specimens of rare artistic value. Nevertheless, this volume 
ought also to be appreciated by those who have neither the means nor 
the inclination to make collections of their own, but desire to have in 
their library a thoroughly good book on a fascinating subject which 
constantly obtrudes itself on general attention, and upon which there 
is much ignorance and much foolish talk in society circles. 

The “ short list ” of books useful for the study of English furniture, 
which covers five pages of the introduction, is in reality a most thorough 
catalogue of all that is best on the subject ; nothing that is of true im- 
portance seems to be missing, and as we look down the list after carefully 
reading all that Mr. Robinson has to say in his own 400 pages, illus- 
trated by 160 beautiful plates, we feel that if our shelves were only to 
have one book on this subject, this is emphatically the one that should 
be procured. Hitherto Mr. Litchfield’s History of Furniture was the most 
desirable single volume; but then it must be remembered that that 
work covered the whole ground, and that English furniture was naturally 
dismissed in a few short chapters. 

This volume is essentially English from beginning to end. A more 
thorough antiquary might have found a little more to say of early furni- 
ture, and to have said that little with more accuracy ; but then, it must 
be remembered that Mr. Robinson’s work is almost entirely devoted 
to extant specimens. In the chapter on oak chairs of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, it is stated that examples of an earlier date are 
extremely rare. This is true enough, but the sentence ends—* before 
that, in all probability, very few were made.” This is incorrect. Monas- 
tic inventories of small and anything but luxurious houses frequently 
have entries of many old chairs in,various chambers, though Mr. Robin- 
son proceeds to say that ‘‘ the head of the house was alone accommodated 
with a chair, and for the rest a bench was considered good enough.” 
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Some of the most interesting chapters are those that deal with the 
material and manufacture of furniture. On broad lines, Mr. Robinson 
considers that the question of material may be divided into three main 
and successive periods, namely, oak, walnut, and mahogany. The 
oak extended from the earliest period down to the later Stuart times ; 
the walnut period is later Stuart, William and Mary, and Anne ; the third, 
or mahogany period, dates from about 1720. Of course, as Mr. Robinson 
acknowledges, there were various overlaps and exceptions. For instance, 
as to walnut, there is a noble example of a remarkable walnut altar table 
at St. Dunstan’s, Canterbury, which has escaped Mr. Robinson’s notice. 
It has bulbous legs, and is probably of late Elizabethan date, remodelled 
during the Commonwealth. 

Among the more exceptional materials, but by no means of very rare 
use, pear-wood is mentioned. English pear-wood is of a decidedly 
rich reddish brown, almost approaching mahogany in colour. 

On the whole, it may with confidence be stated that Mr. Robinson 
has produced a delightful, as well as useful, volume, containing much 
that is entertaining as well as instructive. For general accuracy it may 
be relied upon, and it is difficult to imagine that it would disappoint any 
purchaser. 


** MEMORIALS OF OLD KENT,” edited by Rev. P. H. DiTcHFIELD, M.A., 
F.S.A., and GEORGE CLINCH, F.G.S. (Bemrose & Sons Ltd.) The most 
carping critic would find a difficulty in discovering blemishes in a volume 
which seems to us—with a fair knowledge of Kent—to be entertaining, 
interesting and instructive from beginning to end. The only fault to be 
found with Mr. Ditchfield’s introductory section, termed ‘‘ Historic Kent,” 
is its brevity. Mr. Clinch contributes excellent papers on ‘‘ Kentish 
Insurrections’’ and on ‘‘ Romney Marsh in the Days of Smuggling.” 
The various picturesque medieval bridges are described and illustrated, 
after a happy fashion, by Mr. J. Tavenor-Perry ; Mr. Kershaw, the Lambeth 
librarian, who is ever at home in treating of anything pertinent to the 
Huguenots, writes well on ‘‘ Refugee Industries in Kent ” ; and there are 
other satisfactory treatises on such enticing subjects as St. Augustine’s 
Abbey, Canterbury, on various Kentish Castles, and on Penshurst Place 
and Chillington Manor House. But the two best papers remain to be 
noticed, both of an architectural character. 

Mr. Tavenor-Perry is to be congratulated on his boldness in venturing, 
in a county abounding in fine examples of the various periods of 
Gothic work, to take for a subject ‘‘ Seventeenth Century Church Archi- 
tecture in Kent.” One of the great drawbacks to the revival of Gothic 
architecture half-a-century ago was that its votaries affected to despise 
all that was not ‘‘ pointed,” or, at least, of pre-Reformation date. After 
full allowance, however, has been made for the undoubtedly superior 
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beauty of Gothic work over Late English Renaissance in the fabric of 
our churches, it must yet be remembered that every period of a nation’s 
history in stone is well worth noting, for it tells the tale of the taste of 
the day, and possesses its own merits, save when produced after a mean 
fashion. There was but little church building or substantial church 
repair during the ups and downs of the seventeenth century, but what 
was done was, for the most, excellent ofits kind. The church “‘ restorers ”’ 
of the nineteenth century, in their narrow way, swept much of this decent 
work—more especially fine church fittings—into oblivion. All credit 
then is due to those who show us what is left of our forefathers’ ecclesias- 
tical designs and execution, and who teach us to give it at least a meed 
of praise or appreciation. 

In Kent there were several important ecclesiastical works in the 
first half of the seventeenth century. The town and considerable portions 
of the church of Halsted were erected in 1609, and the large church of 
St. Nicholas’, Rochester, was built in 1624, on the ruins of its pre- 
decessor. Halsted was, alas! pulled down in 1881, to make place for a 
commonplace ‘‘ correct ” imitation of Early English style. St. Nicholas’, 
Rochester, is still interesting, but the silly blunder has been made of 
trying to convert its windows into those of traceried form. In 1621 
the chapel of Groombridge was rebuilt in brick, and it still remains, 
though much altered at subsequent dates. The nave and tower of 
Charlton church were completed in 1640, and have been suffered to 
exist. At Plaxtole, in the large parish of Wrotham, a church of some 
considerable size was erected, it is said, through the influence of Laud, 
though the date of its completion is four years after his execution. Minor 
works include the porch of Ashurst church, which bears the date 1621, 
and the porch of Chiddingstone church, a really excellent piece of work 
of 1626, here well illustrated. Of interior fittings of that century, 
Mr. Perry gives interesting illustrations of benches.at Charing, of the 
font at Groombridge, and of the font cover at Kemsing. 

But by far the finest article in this handsome volume is that of 
Mr. Aymer Vallance on ‘‘ Medizval Rood-lofts and Screens in Kent.” It 
is a masterly piece of work of some sixty pages, profusely and tastefully 
illustrated by photographs of the author’s and by a certain number of 


architectural drawings. We are quite confident that anyone interested - 


in rood-screens and their remains, which were so special a feature of 
England’s churches, will be pleased with this treatise, for it shows a 
thorough general knowledge of a somewhat intricate subject, in addition 
to the particular information relative to those yet remaining in Kent. 
We have been given to understand that Mr. Vallance is now engaged 
in the preparation of a largé work dealing generally with old church 
screens throughout England. 

20 
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‘‘ THE HISTORY OF THE SOCIETY: OF APOTHECARIES.” By C. R. B. 
BarRETT. (Elliot Stock.)—In the pages of this handsome quarto volume 
Mr. Barrett has traced for the first time the history of the Worshipful 
Society of Apothecaries of London, from its incorporation in 1617 down 
to the present time. The information is certainly reliable, for it is drawn 
almost entirely from the minute books of the Society, which have been 
preserved in perfect condition. The entries on which this book is based 
are stiffly official, and throw little light on anything save the technical 
routine of the Association. Even such an event as the Great Plague, 
which might have been supposed to concern them professionally, obtains 
no notice from the officials of the Apothecaries’ Saciety, and even the 
Great Fire, which destroyed their Hall, receives the scantiest of notice. 
Nevertheless, the record of the various vicissitudes through which the 
Society has passed, and the occasional reference to quaint customs, 
suffice to make a fairly interesting book for the general reader. The full 
lists of Masters, Wardens, etc., will no doubt be appreciated by the 
members of the Society. 

The first incorporation of the apothecaries was by charter of 1606, 
when they were united with the grocers; but in 1617 the two were 
separated, and the former were incorporated into a separate company, 
under the title of the Master, Wardens, and Society of the Art and Mystery 
of the Apothecaries of the City of London. At first the apothecaries did 
not prescribe, but only dispensed medicines, but towards the end of the 
seventeenth century they began to exercise both functions. This action 
was bitterly opposed by the College of Physicians, and an amusing 
pamphlet war broke out, concluding with Garth’s burlesque epic, The 
Dispensary, which: was printed in 1697. Victory rested with the 
apothecaries, and to this day the Licentiate of the Society is authorised 
both to prescribe and dispense. 

Among the more curious earlier entries on the minute books, the 
following may be noted. In 1630 ‘‘ the pretended bezar (bezour) stones 
sent by the Lord Mayor to be viewed were found to be false and counter- 
feit and fitt to be destroyed, and the whole table (1.e., Court) certified the 
same to the Lord Mayor.” The stones were eventually burnt. In the. 
same year, during a search for bad medicines, some ‘‘ Brooke’s Powder ”’ 
was found. A small box of this was taken to the College of Physicians, 
and the president sent an order to the Master and Wardens of the Apothe- 
caries’ Company to attend at the College, bringing with them the remain- 
der. The court of the apothecaries refused to do this, but said they 
would attend as a company, and a deputation, accompanied by Brooke, 
the inventor of the powder, went to the College. The physicians insisted 
on the powder being brought, and adjourned the ‘‘ viewe”’; but the 


apothecaries declined, detained two boxes, and restored the remainder 
‘‘unbeeten upp 


” 


to the inventor. About the same time, the Master 
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was engaged in searching the house of John Simson, in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, where he found a ‘“‘ bad pill.” Mr. Simson, on being gently 
reproved, ‘‘ seemed offended and gave the Master unbecoming speeches.” 
For this offence he was summoned, rebuked, and, after submission, fined. 
The company had a herb garden at Chelsea, and the garrets of their hall 
were used for the storage of rosemary and other herbs. 

In 1633 a hall was purchased in Blackfriars, which was rebuilt in 
1673. Of the general character and details of this building an interesting 
account and numerous illustrations are given. We feel bound to say 
that the last half of the volume, which is devoted to the proceedings of the 
Society in the nineteenth century, is uncommonly dry and stiff reading, 
but it will, presumably, be appreciated by the members. 


‘““SAINT GEORGE, CHAMPION OF CHRISTENDOM AND PATRON SAINT OF 
ENGLAND,” by E.D.Gorpon. (Swan, Sonnenschein & Co.) In these one 
hundred and fifty pages a large number of facts and surmises are brought 
together with regard to the life and cult of St. George. We think, how- 
ever, that the general opinion of those who have made any kind of study 
of the subject will be disappointment that the subject has not been 
carried out on more thorough lines. The letterpress yields no evidence 
of original investigation, though the assimilation of materials already 
printed has been accomplished with some skill. The section on 
St. George in art is particularly meagre, whilst the largest section deals 
with “ Celebrated Knights of St. George—from sixteenth to twentieth 
century,” an idea which, if thoroughly followed out, would cause the 
book to extend to many volumes. The typography and style of illus- 
tration are excellent of their kind, but several of the pictures would 
be far more appropriate in a life of the legendary King Arthur. 


‘‘TaBLE Book OF THE CINQUE Ports.” Elliot Stock.)—This well- 

printed quarto volume of 138 pages consists of indexes of the great White 

Book and the Black Book of the Cinque Ports. It does not demand any 

criticism, for it is but a summary of the contents of the Cinque Ports 

minute books, beginning in 1495 and ending in 1902. So far as we can 

judge, the summary is well and carefully done, and will be useful to those 

who may desire to consult these records. It is curious, however, to print 

and apparently publish a book without any author’s name. Nor can 
we find any information as to where these minute books are kept. There 

is not a word of preface, nor any introduction. 


“THE ARCHITECTURAL ACCOUNT OF THE CHURCHES OF SHROPSHIRE,”’ 
Part VII., by D. H. S. Cranace, M.A., F.S.A. (Hobson & Co., Wel- 
lington.) It is a great pleasure to welcome another part of Mr. Cranage’s 
fine and well illustrated work on. the Churches of Shropshire. The 
seventh part contains the architectural story of the churches of the 
Hundred of Chirbury and the Hundred of Bradford (south). The whole 
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work is expected to be completed in three more parts. General comments 
and criticisms are reserved until the last issue has been published. The 
illustrations in this part include some excellent examples of Norman 
fonts, as well as one of “a priceless early stone” over a window of 
Wroxeter Church. “ It is very like the seventh century crosses of York- 
shire and the North, and is presumably of the same date. It is the 
earliest post-Norman detail I have seen in the churches of Shropshire.” 


“HISTORY OF THE LIBERTY OF PETERBOROUGH,’’ by L. B. GACHEs. 
(G. C. Carter, Peterborough.) This outline history of the Liberty 
of Peterborough and the jurisdiction of the justices of Gaol Delivery 
for the Hundred of Narsaburgh is a reprint of articles that have 
recently appeared in Fenland Notes and Queries, 

Mr. Gaches is a barrister well acquainted with that vast storehouse 
of national information known as the Public Record Office, and his 
articles are sufficiently important and original to merit separate publi- 
cation. The opening paragraph of the preface shows the peculiar 
interest attached to the historic details gathered together between these 
covers. 

“The territorial criminal jurisdiction of a Saxon abbot, which has 
survived the Conquest and the Reformation, is worthy of the attention 
of the magistrate, the lawyer, and the layman. The records of seven 
centuries are available to illustrate the history of the monastery of 
Peterborough, the administration of justice within its domain, and 
the condition of the inhabitants. The Liberty of Peterborough is the 
only county franchise which excludes the authority of King Edward VII.’s 
Justices of Gaol Delivery.” 


** NOTES ON THE EARLIER HIsToRY OF BARTON-ON-HUMBER,’’ Vol. I., by 
RoBERT Brown, JuUN., F.S.A. (Elliot Stock.) This excellent volume 
is specially characterised by the description and illustrations of the 
celebrated Saxon church of St. Peter. Mr. Brown is, to our mind, by 
no means convincing in the claim- that he puts forth, with so much con- 
fidence, for Barton being the site of the much disputed battle of Brunam- 
burgh. This is, however, only the first volume of this work, and we 
wait to make more detailed comment until its successor appears. 


““ ENGLISH CHURCH FURNITURE.’’ By J. CHARLES Cox, LL.D., 
F.S.A., and ALFRED HArvEy, M.B. (Methuen & Co.; price 7s. 6d.) 
This, the most recent issue of the series of antiquary’s books, is a con- 
siderably more substantial volume (exceeding four hundred pages) 
than any of its predecessors: There is a lavish supply of illustrations, 
for they number 121. The index, which in stich a book as this is an 
absolute essential and of first importance, is the fullest and most complete 
of which we have any knowledge—the entries number about 4,500. 
As one of the authors is the present editor of THE RELIQUARY, it is, of 
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course, out of the question to attempt any critical review of this volume 
in these pages; it must suffice to say that the subjects treated of are 
Altars, Altar Slabs, Altar Rails, and Altar Screens or Reredoses ; Church 
Plate, Chalice and Paten, Pyx, Cruets and Flagons, Spoons, Paxes, 
Censers, Chrysmatories, Altar and Processional Crosses, Croziers and 
Mitres, Alms Dishes, Heraldic Church Plate, Cuirbouille Cases, and 
Pewter; Piscine, Sedilia, Easter Sepulchtes, and Lecterns; Screens 
and Rood Lofts; Pulpits and Hour Glasses; Fonts, Font Covers and 
Holy Water Stoups ; Alms Boxes, Offertory Boxes, and Collecting Boxes ; 
Thrones and Chairs, Stalls and Misericords, Seats and Benches, Pews, 
Galleries, and Church Chests; Almeries or Cupboards, Cope Chests, 
and Banner Stave Lockers; Church Libraries and Chained Books ; 
Church Embroidery; and Royal Arms and Ten Commandments. 

The remarkable feature of the book is the long list of the different 
details of extant church furniture, arranged for the most part under 
counties. This is the first time that such full lists have been attempted, 
and although they lay no claim to absolute completion or freedom from 
mistakes, they can scarcely fail to be of considerable assistance to 
ecclesiologists and antiquaries. At any rate, they represent a vast 
amount of labour. 


LIBRARY TABLE: Games of the North American Indians (Smithsonian 
Institute), reserved for future notice—Hand-Book to the Roman Wall 
(Longmans, Green & Co.). The fifth edition of this most admirable 
and lavishly illustrated guide by the late Dr. Bruce is well edited, revised, 
and corrected up to date by Mr. Robert Blair, F.S.A.—General Index 
of Journals and Reports of Royal Institution of Cornwall (Brendon & Son, 
Plymouth), compiled by Mr. C. R. Hewitt. Index-makers possessed of 
the patience and care of Mr. Hewitt are among the most distinguished 
benefactors of the literary world. This index is simply invaluable ; 
it extends from 1818 to 1906—Saga Book of the Viking Club, vol. v. 
part x (editor: A. F. Major, 30, The Waldrons, Croydon). This Society 
is doing admirable work: the more important articles in this number 
of two hundred pages are Life of Bishop Gudmund Arason, by Professor 
Ker ; Gringolet, Gawain’s Horse, by Professor Gollancz; the Arche- 
ology of the Viking Age in England, by Mr. Collingwood, the President ;_ 
Folklore of the Quantocks, by Rev. C. W. Whistler; and Northern 
Folksongs, with musical illustrations, by Sveinbjérn Sveinbjérnsson— 
Bury St. Edmunds: Notes and Impressions (Elliot Stock), by Dr. 
Dukinfield Astley. This is a brief, attractive-looking booklet, which 
seems to have been appropriately issued in time for the great pageant 
of last summer—A Catalogue of Autograph MSS. and other Remains 
of Thomas Chatterton now in the British. Museum (J. W. Arrowsmith), 
by W. R. Barker, is a well illustrated pamphlet, and of greater 
literary value than is indicated by the modest title—The Scottish 
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Historical Review, vol. iv., part 4 (James Maclehose & Sons), 
is an excellent number of this beautifully printed 2s. 6d. quarterly. 
The Roman Fort at Newstead, with plan and illustrations, by Mr. Carle, 
F.S.A., is of special value—The Antiquary (Elliot Stock) continues to 
thrive under the editorship of Mr. G. L. Apperson. The current numbers 
are of wide and varied interest: literary notes, under the heading “ At 
the Sign of the Owl,” are an attractive feature; but there is a mystic 
utterance about the new editor of THE RELiQguARy that can only, we 
suppose, be explained by a printer’s vagaries. At all events it reads: 
“Forthcoming issues in Messrs. Bemrose’s ‘ Memorials of the Counties 
of England’ series will include Old Derbyshire, edited’ by cardinal point 
of disagreement, this will be the Rev. Dr. Cox, F.S.A.!’’ However, 
we do not anticipate that there will be any cardinal point of difference 
between the two editors. 





Notices. 


With the January number, 1908, the notices and reviews of books will 
be much extended. 


An endeavour will also be made to present a quarterly list of all works 
of any moment (English, American, and Continental) bearing on archeological, 
topographical, ethnological, or artistic subjects, which have been issued during 
the previous three months. 

Publishers are requested to always mark the price of books. 


Unsolicited articles or notes (particularly if accompanied by photographs 
or drawings) will receive careful attention, but a stamped addressed envelope 
must always be enclosed. In the case of articles, a previous letter to the 
editor ts advisable. 
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Johannis-Kyrka, Stockholm— 
Ponischowitz, Silesia—Pless, 
Silesia ee os ++ 244-51 
Romsey Abbey, general view, 
south-east : Early English Bays 
of the Nave : Nave looking west : 
Saxon Rood, east end of South 
Aisle: The south Choir Aisle : 
South-east angle of the Crossing: 
The Abbess’ Door : The Cloister 
Crucifix ran “~ «+ 255-63 
A Sussex Fire-Back-—Hollington 
Cross—Dronfield Church, Pre- 
Reformation Paten—Attiwan- 
daron Pottery “e -» 267-77 
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